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To  the  Honorable  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen  :  —The  Act  of  Assembly  constituting-  this  Committee  de¬ 
clared 

“  Section  1 : — That  a  Committee  consisting-  of  three  Senators  and 
four  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  appointed  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  respective  houses  to  make  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  charitable  and  correctional  system  of  this  Commonwealth 
and  of  the  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  appropriations 
from  the  public  treasury.” 

We  had  scarcely  entered  upon  our  duties  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  field  of  our  labors  was  much  more  extensive  than  was  generally 
supposed. 

The  complicated  conditions  of  modern  society  have  greatly  enlarged 
die  functions  of  government,  and  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  travelled 
very  far  indeed  from  that  simple  condition  of  society  in  which  the  duty 
if  the  State  was  restricted  to  the  protection  of  the  community,  or,  as  it 
las  been  expressed  by  a  distinguished  Sociologist,  J.  S.  Mill :  “  the 
Prevention  of  force  and  fraud.  ”  Government  to-day  concerns  itself  in 
nany  ways  with  the  life  of  the  people.  Perhaps  in  no  direction  has 
he  extension  of  governmental  functions  proceeded  more  rapidly  than 
n  the  care  of  public  dependants. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  topics,  whose  in- 
estigation  has  been  entrusted  to  this  Committee,  must  be  based  upon  a 
lear  apprehension  of  the  field  comprehended  in  the  inquiry.  It  will 
herefore  be  necessary,  at  the  start,  to  adopt  a  classification,  which  will 
»e  at  once  comprehensive  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpose.  The 
ntire  community  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  viz  : —  (1)  Inde- 
enclent  section ,  and  (2)  Dependent  section.  With  the  first  section, 
mbracing,  fortunately,  in  American  communities,  more  than  nine- 
bnths  of  the  people,  our  present  inquiry  has  no  concern.  Their  func- 
on  in  regard  to  public  charities  and  corrections  is  to  furnish  the  of- 
cials  who  supervise  them  and  to  pay  the  taxes  by  which  they  are  sup- 
orted.  The  second  section,  the  Dependents, — that  is,  those  members 
f  the  community  who  for  any  reason  must  be  supported  by  assistance 
ther  public  or  private,  aside  from  the  membership  of  their  own  fami- 
es, — comprise  three  groups  : — -A,  Delinquents  ;  B,  Destitutes  ;  C,  De. 
actives.  A  chart  embracing  the  subdivision  of  these  groups,  with  speci- 
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ification  of  the  methods  by  which  they  are  dealt  with  in  Pennsylvania, 
accompanies  this  report. 

Group  A.  The  Delinquents  are  those  members  of  the  community, 
who  violate  the  laws,  or  disregard  well-established  social  usages  :  they 
have  been  defined  in  the  language  of  Sociology,  as  those  who  have  in¬ 
curred  “  The  Tribal  Disapproval.  ”  They  embrace  three  classes  :  1 — 
Criminals ;  2 — The  Vicious  ;  3 — Insubordinates. 

Into  one  or  other  of  these  classes  may  be  naturally  placed  all  those, 
who,  either  from  hereditary  tendencies  or  improper  training,  become 
hostile  to  society,  and  require  its  punishment  or  restraint.  The  Crim¬ 
inals,  fortunately  a  small  class,  are  those  who  commit  crimes  against 
either  person  or  property,  and  make  war  upon  society,  by  doing  injury 
to  their  neighbors.  The  Vicious  primarily  injure  themselves  rather 
than  their  neighbors.  Among  them  are  classed  the  drunkards,  the 
prostitutes,  the  vagrants,  and,  in  general,  those  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  lack  responsibility.  Class  third,  the  Insubordinates,  com¬ 
prise  juvenile  delinquents,  boys  and  girls,  for  whom  the  ordinary  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  family  and  school  have  proved  inadequate,  and  Avho  may 
generally  be  designated  as  incorrigible. 

Group  B.  The  Destitutes  comprise  four  classes,  whose  common  char¬ 
acteristic  is  poverty,  and  such  poverty  as  makes  them  a  charge  upon 
the  community  in  one  form  or  other.  The  classification  here  is  so  oh 
vious  as  to  require  no  comment.  Class  1  embraces  the  aged  poor ;  class 
2  the  infant  poor  ;  class  3  the  sick  poor,  and  class  4  the  wounded  poor. 

Group  C.  The  Defectives  comprise  those  members  of  the  community 
who,  by  inherited  or  acquired  defects,  either  physical  or  mental,  are 
segregated  in  well-defined  classes,  whose  common  characteristic  is 
marked  inperfection. 

This  group  is  divided  as  follows  : — 

Class  1,  the  blind ;  class  2,  the  deaf-mutes ;  class  3,  the  insane ; 
class  4,  the  idiots  (feeble-minded)  ;  class  5,  the  epileptics;  and  class 
6,  the  inebriates. 

A  thorough  going  presentation  of  the  subject  committed  to  us  should 
include  an  accurate  study  of  the  origin,  history,  and  condition  of  each 
of  these  classes  ;  of  the  fund  for  their  support  or  relief ;  of  the  agencies 
employed  in  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  and  of  the  supervision  of 
theinstitutions  supported  by  it.  For  many  reasons,  it  is  impracti¬ 
cable  to  present,  in  this  report,  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  these  subjects  :  but  it  is  hoped,  that  in  view  of  their  great 
importance  and  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  the  English  language  no 
work  properly  covering  this  ground,  the  Legislature  will,  in  its  wisdom, 
provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  report  covering  all  phases  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  a  report  which  will,  be  not  only  of  great  value  to  Pennsylvania, 
but  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable  in  every  State,  which 
aspires  to  secure  intelligent  legislation  upon  this  subject. 
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Chart  of  Classification  of  the  Dependent  Section  of  the  Population  of  Pennsylvania,  with  palli¬ 
ative  and  remedial  measures  taken  for  their  relief,  indicated  in  the  following  manner: 

Operations  by  the  State  In  Blue.  Operations  by  the  Counties  in  Brown.  Operations  by  Societies  and  Individuals  in  Red 
Prepared  for  the  Special  Committee  on  Charities  and  Correction,  by  the  Hon.  Jamb  W.  Walk,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 


Group  A. 

DELINQUENTS. 


Class  1.— Criminals.  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Western  Penitentiary,  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon,  Jails  in  all  Counties,  some 
Workhouses.  Eastern  and  Western  Prison  Societies,  Industrial  Home  for  Discharged  Prisoners, 
Philadelphia. 

Class  2.  Vicious.  Jails,  Workhouse,  Allegheny House  of  Correction,  Philadelphia;  Magdalen  Homes,  Rosinc  Home, 
Howard  Home,  Houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Wayfarers'  Lodges  for  Tramps. 

Class  3  — Insubordinates.  House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia;  Reform  School,  Morgan/.a, 


dependents. 


Class  1.  Aged  Poor.  Poorhouscs,  Almshouses,  County  “  Homes,"  Out-door  Relief.  A  great  number  of  Old  People's 
[  ,  Homes. 

Class  2.— Infant  Poor.  Departments  in  Poorhouses,  Placing-out  System.  A  great  number  of  Children’s  Homes, 
Section.  Group  b.  Children's  Aid  Societies,  Sanitariums. 

■j  DESTITUTES.  Class  3.— Sick  Poor.  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals  attached  to  Poorhouscs  Out-door  Relief.  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries, 
Homes  for  Incurables,  Convalescents'  Retreat. 

j  Cla83  4  —^ou°ded  Poor.  Miners'  Hospital  at  Ashland,  and  several  Cottage  Hospitals  for  Miners.  Infirmaries  and 
Hospitals  attached  to  Poorhouscs.  Out-door  Relief.  Hospitals,  Disjicnsarics, 

Class  1— Blind.  Institution  for  Instruction,  Philadelphia;  Institution  for  Instruction,  Pittsburg ;  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women. 

Class  2, -Deaf  Mutes.  Institutions  for  Instruction.  Philadelphia,  Wilkinsburg  and  Scranton 

Class  3.  sane.  Hospitals  at  Harrisburg,  Warren,  Dixmont,  Norristown  and  Danville.  Poorhouscs  and  County 
Asylums.  Licensed  Private  Asylums,  e.g.  “  Kirkbridc's,”  "  Frankford,"  "  Burn-Brae, "  etc. 

Clues  4.  Xdoits.  (Feeble-minded!,  School  at  El»,„.  Pertly  in  State  Hospitals.  Poorlioojcs. 

Claes  5-  Epileptics.  School  at  El»yn.  Pa„|y  Sw,  Ho.piUl>.  Poorhouac 

C  riates.  1  [.Rote  of  Correction;  Philadelphia  .  Workhou.  Allegheny.  Sovenl  Reformatory  Homes. 


Group  C. 

DEFECTIVES. 
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Chapter  I. 

Group  A,  Delinquents ;  Class  1,  Criminals.  Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  functions  of  the  State  in  regard  to  other 
classes  of  public  dependents,  there  is  none  so  far  as  the  criminals  are 
concerned.  They  are  the  enemies  of  society.  Their  practices  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  existing  social  order,  and  it  is  the  most  obvious  duty  of  all 
governments  to  restrain  them.  How  this  restraint  shall  be  accom- 
plished  is  a  question  which  has  occupied  the  best  thought  of  many  of 
the  ablest  writers,  and  penology  has  taken  its  place  as  a  recognized 
science.  It  will  be  necessary  here  merely  to  mention,  incidentally,  the 
different  theories  of  penal  administration,  as  given  in  answer  to  the 
question — “Why  does  the  State  restrain  criminals'?” 

First,  there  is  the  theory  of  retributive  justice,  “  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.”  As  the  criminal  has  inflicted  injury  upon  his 
neighbor,  the  State  will  injure  him  in  the  same  degree.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  theory  of  the  earlier  stage  of  civilized  society,  and  it 
still  finds  advocates  among  writers  on  penology,  chiefly  those  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  legal  schools.  Fortunately,  it  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  abandoned  among  progressive  communities.  It  is  vindictive, 
unjust  and  wholly  inefficient.  To  carry  out  the  theory  of  retribution 
with  justice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  accurately  all  the  conditions 
affecting  the  mind  of  him  who  violates  the  laws  ;  the  extent  of  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  the  influences  of  hereditary  tendencies  ;  the  results  of  defective 
education  ; — obviously  the  kind  of  knowledge  possessed  by  no  judge  or 
jury.  As  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Burchard,  in  his  plea  for  indeterminate 
sentence  :  “  Let  us  leave  the  degree  of  criminality  to  be  determined  in 

the  tribunal  of  Divine  justice,  the  only  tribunal  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts.” 

Modern  society  has  generally  adopted  the  maxim  that  the  State  re¬ 
strains  criminals  for  the  protection  of  society,  and  Philanthropists  have 
formulated  the  doctrine  that  the  best  penal  system  is  that  which,  protects 
society ,  by  the  reformation  of  the  criminals.  Now,  while  the  protection 
of  society  may  be  secured  by  the  death  of  an  offender  against  the  laws, 
as  he  will  then  commit  no  more  crimes,  the  State  in  killing  the  crim¬ 
inal,  also  destroys  the  citizen.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  offender  be 
reformed,  the  criminal  is  equally  destroyed  while  the  citizen  is  saved. 
A  wide  spread  prejudice  exists  against  reformatory  institutions  because 
some  of  their  advocates  have  displayed  an  undue  tenderness  for  the 
i  criminal  class.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  a  namby-pamby  sentiment¬ 
ality  in  regard  to  offenders  against  the  laws ;  we  do  not  believe  in 
coddling  convicts  ;  but  it  is  our  opinion,  the  result  of  mature  reflection, 
that  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  system  of  criminal  administration,  which 
will  be  perfectly  protective  to  society,  and,  at  the  same  time,  largely 
reformatory  in  its  influence  upon  the  subjects  of  discipline. 
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In  Pennsylvania,  tlie  punishment  of  the  higher  crimes  is  undertaken 
by  the  Commonwealth ;  that  of  petty  offenses  by  the  counties. 

For  the  former  class  of  offenders,  we  have  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
at  Philadelphia,  the  Western  Penitentiary  at  Allegheny,  and  the  Refor¬ 
matory  at  Huntingdon ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  these  three 
prisons,  existing  under  the  same  legislative  sanction,  are  types  of  three 
diverse  methods  of  dealing  with  prisoners,  to  wit : — The  separate  sys¬ 
tem,  the  congregate  system,  and  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence. 
The  Eastern  Penitentiary,  receiving  from  a  large  number  of  counties  in 
the  state,  convicts  whose  terms  of  confinement  are  one  year  or  more, 
has  long  been  conspicuous  as  an  illustration  of  the  separate  system  of 
incarceration.  The  advocates  of  this  plan  never  cease  to  boast  of  the 
results  there  obtained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  crowded  con¬ 
dition  of  this  prison  has,  for  many  years,  prevented  the  putting  into 
force  of  the  separate  system,  in  regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
mates.  Very  many  cells,  at  this  institution,  are  to  day  occupied  by  two 
convicts,  and  we  are  unable  to  see  that  for  these  men  there  is  any  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  prison  over  what  would  be  realized  in  one  conducted 
on  the  congregate  plan ;  for  nearly  all  the  corrupting  influences  which 
convicts  exert  upon  one  another  are  as  possible  where  two  are  in  associa¬ 
tion,  as  where  there  are  twenty  or  a  hundred.  It  is  just  to  remark  that 
in  one  respect,  at  least,  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  deserves  high  com¬ 
mendation  :  escapes  do  not  occur,  there  having  been  no  instance  of 
successful  jail-breaking  in  this  prison  for  m|liy  years.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  convict  placed  in  solitary  confinement  is  soon  thoroughly  cowed 
and  his  spirit  broken.  This  may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  such  thorough  subjugation  may  not  be  frequently  secured  at 
the  risk  of  the  man’s  reason.  The  large  number  of  lunatics  in  this  in¬ 
stitution,  for  whom  there  is  now  an  urgent  demand  for  a  separate  insane 
hospital,  raises  a  serious  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  separate  confine¬ 
ment,  at  least  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  Western  Peniten- 
tiary,  at  Allegheny,  is  conducted  on  the  congregate  plan,  and  appears 
to  illustrate  fairly  both  the  good  and  bad  features  of  that  method.  The 
Reformatory,  at  Huntingdon,  introduces,  for  the  first  time  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  a  modified  form,  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  and 
reward  by  merit,  which  has  i^roved  so  successful  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Z.  R.  Brockway,  at  Elmira,  New  York.  The  organization  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  prison  is  of  too  recent  date  to  enable  us  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  results  there  obtained ;  but  its  plan  is  in  accordance  with  the  most 
recent  views  entertained  by  penologists  in  progressive  countries,  and 
we  have  hopes  that  its  success  will  be  commensurate  with  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  its  friends.  One  purpose  for  which  this  prison  was  created 
was  to  relieve  the  crowded  cells  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  by  pro¬ 
viding  at  Huntingdon  for  young  convicts  who  are  first  offenders.  It 
seems  probable  that  further  relief  will  be  required  in  this  direction,  and 
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we  suggest  the  transfer  to  the  "Western  Penitentiary  district  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  counties  now  sending  their  convicts  to  Philadelphia.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  room  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Allegheny  when  the  new 
wing  now  approaching  completion  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  fund  for  the  support  of  convicts  is  derived  in  all  Pennsylvania 
prisons  from  the  same  sources  :  first,  a  State  appropriation  for  salaries, 
etc.  ;  second,  a  per  capita  payment  b}T  the  counties  for  the  support  of 
their  convicts  :  and  third,  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  We  believe  that 
the  management  of  this  fund  in  all  three  prisons  has  been  honest :  but 
we  condemn  the  accunmlation  of  money  in  the  prison  treasury,  whether 
it  be  derived  from  the  surplus  of  State  appropriations,  from  the  coun¬ 
ties’  per  capita  payments, or  from  profits  upon  the  labor  of  the  prisoners. 
This  accumulation  has  now  gone  on  for  some  years  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiarv.  The  money  is  held  without  authority  of  law,  and  the 
practice  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  objectionable.  The  prison  treasuries 
were  neyer  intended  as  depositories  of  public  funds,  except  in  so  far  as. 
they  are  needed  for  the  custodj^  of  the  sums  biennially  appropriated, 
and  all  surpluses  should  be  returned  to  either  the  Commonwealth  or 
the  counties.  The  law  contemplates  the  payment  by  conyicts,  out  of 
their  earnings,  of  all  the  expenses  of  their  incarceration,  and  directs 
that  any  surplus  remaining  over  and  above  these  expenses,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  county  sending  the  convict  or  to  his  family.  In  practice, 
there  never  is  a  surplus.  The  counties  are  always  charged  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  keeping  their  prisoners,  and  we  see  no 
justification  whatever  for  the  accumulation  of  thousands  of  dollars,  to 
be  invested  by  the  Boards  of  Prison  Inspectors,  which  both  morally 
and  legally  belong  to  the  several  counties  of  this  Conmmonwealth. 
That  this  accumulation  should  have  gone  on  for  years,  without  being 
iiscovered,  is  a  painful  commentary  upon  the  looseness  and  inefficiency 
vhich  prevail  in  the  financial  management  of  the  public  institutions 

)f  Pennsylvania. 
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Contract  labor  for  convicts  was  abolished  by  the  legislation  of  1883, 
md  since  that  time  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  providing 
tdequate  employment  for  the  inmates  of  our  prisons.  This  subject  is 
i  most  interesting  and  important  one,  upon  which  lack  of  space  forbids 
is  to  enter  here :  but  we  desire  to  emphatically  express  our  opinion 
hat  work  suited  to  their  individual  capacity  should  be  provided  for  all 
•onviets,  and  that  to  condemn  them  to  enforced  idleness  is  impolitic, 
vasteful,  and  cruel. 

There  are  jails  for  the  incarceration  of  untried  prisoners  and  short 
enn  convicts,  in  every  county  in  the  state.  Their  condition  has  been 
ouch  improved,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  under  the  supervision 
I'f  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  :  but  many  of  them  are  still  far  from 
diat  they  should  be,  and  it  is  not  too  severe  criticism  upon  the  jails  of 
ome  counties  to  call  them  “  schools  for  crime. "  The  short  sighted  ec*- 
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onomy,  which  in  many  counties  gives  the  control  of  the  jails  to  sheriffs, 
paying  to  those  officials  a  per  capita  alloAvance  for  boarding  the  prison 
ers,  is  most  unfortunate.  For  several  years  a  bill  has  been  before  tht 
Legislature  to  place  all  county  jails  under  the  care  of  wardens,  selected 
by  inspectors,  appointed  by  the  courts.  The  fact  that  the  jails  now 
managed  in  this  way  are  far  more  satisfactorily  conducted  than  those 
controlled  by  the  sheriffs,  is  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  pro 
posed  legislation,  and  we  cordially  commend  it.  The  revelation  ol 
corruption,  recently  made  in  Cumberland  county,  where  sheriff,  magis 
trates  and  constables  seem  to  have  been  banded  together  to  increase 
the  prison  population  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  petty  filch 
ings  from  the  county  treasury,  shows  clearly  what  abuses  are  probable 
under  this  system.  Many  of  our  jails  are  faulty  in  construction  and 
have  no  proper  separation  of  the  convicts,  men  and  women  associating 
together  in  idleness  and  vice.  This  condition  of  things,  which  has  beer 
corrected  by  the  force  of  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  several  of  oui 
western  States,  surely  cannot  continue  much  longer  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  good  work  is  performed  by  the  eastern  and  western  prison  societies, 
philanthropic  organizations  designed  to  minister  to  the  moral  natures 
of  prisoners  during  their  incarceration,  and  to  provide  for  them  cloth 
ing  and  employment  upon  their  discharge.  These  societies  deserve 
encouragement,  and  a  small  appropriation  made  to  them  from  the  State 
treasury  would  be  judiciously  expended. 

Class  2,  The  Vicious.  There  are  unavoidably  in  every  community 
large  numbers  of  persons  of  vicious  habits,  who,  while  not  committing 
crimes  of  a  high  order,  are  guilty  of  many  petty  offenses  and  who,  by 
dissipation  in  every  form,  render  themselves  wholly  unfit  for  regular 
industry.  They  are  the  petty  thieves,  the  vagrants,  the  tramps,  the 
prostitutes,  in  short,  the  “ne’er  do  weels,”  and,  in  the  aggregate,  they 
constitute  no  inconsiderable  burden  upon  society.  Fortunately  the 
number  of  this  class  in  the  United  States  is  not  large,  is  indeed  trifling, 
as  compared  with  their  multitude  in  some  European  countries.  There 
is  in  Pennsylvania  no  State  institution  for  their  care  ;  but  Philadelphia 
maintains  a  House  of  Correction,  and  Allegheny  county  a  Workhouse, 
devoted  to  their  treatment.  There  are,  besides  these,  a  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  maintained  by  private  charity,  whose  purpose  is  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  this  class.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Magdalen 
Home,  the  Rosine  Home,  the  Howard  Home,  the  Wayfarers’  Lodges, 
for  tramps,  and  a  number  of  reformatories  designated  Houses  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  These  last  are  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Rosine  Home  has,  for  several  years,  received  small  leg 
islative  appropriations,  and  the  Wayfarers’  Lodges  are  at  present  ap¬ 
plicants  for  similar  aid.  Aside  from  the  question  whether  it  is  politic 
for  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  any  money  to  private  charities,  a  sub 
ject  which  will  be  discussed  further  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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institutions  referred  to  are  performing'  a  valuable  work,  and  that  public, 
money  given  to  them  would  be  honestly  and  judiciously  expended. 

Class  3,  The  Insubordinates.  How  far  children  are  capable  of  com¬ 
mitting  crime  is  an  interesting  question.  The  legislation  of  France 
has,  in  recent  years,  been  very  radical  upon  this  point,  the  present 
theory  of  the  French  law  being  that  children  cannot  commit  crime,  and 
their  acts,  however  wrongful,  are  not  regarded  as  a  reason  for  punish¬ 
ment,  but  are  attributed  to  mental  defect  or  to  improper  training.  In 
France,  children  committing  acts,  which  in  adults  would  subject  the 
offender  to  imprisonment  as  a  criminal  are  sent  to  the  industrial  scliools3 
under  the  belief  that,  with  proper  training,  any  criminal  tendencies,  to 
which  they  are  subject,  may  be  eradicated.  Without  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  theory  upon  which  recent  French 
legislation  is  based,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  institutions  for  the  con¬ 
finement  of  children  should  be  conducted  upon  a  plan  very  different 
from  that  followed  in  prisons  for  adults.  We  have  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
House  of  Refuge,  at  Philadelphia,  receiving  incorrigible  children  from 
the  eastern  counties,  and  a  Reform  School,  at  Morganza,  performing  a 
like  service  for  the  western  counties.  The  House  of  Refuge  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  private  institution,  designed  by  its  benevolent  founders  as  a 
place  for  the  reformation  and  training  of  bad  boys  and  girls,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  State  concerned  itself  with  the  question.  Its  extensive  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  many  years  ago,  and  were  paid  for  wholly  by  chari¬ 
table  contributions.  For  a  number  of  years,  its  main  support  has  been 
derived  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  treasury  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and,  though  it  receives  inmates  from  all  the 
eastern  counties  of  the  State,  no  charge  is  made  to  any  county  except 
Philadelphia.  The  Reform  School,  at  Morganza,  originally  a  house  of 
refuge  created  by  a  private  corporation,  and  modeled  after  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  institution,  is  now  entirely  controlled  by  the  State.  The  fund 
for  its  support  is  derived  from,  (1)  a  State  appropriation  for  salaries, 
etc. ,  and  (2)  a  per  capita  payment  by  the  counties  committing  inmates 
to  its  care.  A  curious  anomaly  is  presented,  in  the  case  of  the  House 
of  Refug’e,  of  a  public  institution,  partly  maintained  b}T  the  State,  re¬ 
ceiving  inmates  from  a  large  number  of  counties,  and  charging  most  of 
them  nothing,  while  one  county  contributes  $40,000  a  year  to  its  sup¬ 
port.  We  are  surprised  that  this  condition  of  things  should  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  so  long  a  time ;  but,  perhaps,  if  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
county  are  satisfied,  no  one  else  should  complain.  In  accordance  with 
modern  views  upon  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  buildings 
it  Glen  Mills,  Delaware  county,  where  they  will  have  a  reform  school, 
upon  the  cottage  plan,  and  to  which  they  will  transfer  the  inmates  of 
|jheir  present  establishment,  which  is  prison-like  in  appearance,  and 
vas  erected  at  a  time  when  more  faith  was  put  in  stone  walls  and  iron 
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bars  than  at  present.  Recently,  serious  charges  have  been  made 
against  the  management  of  both  these  institutions,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  a  large  proportion  of  their  inmates,  after  discharge,  find  their  way 
into  the  prisons.  If  this  be  so,  it  calls  urgently  for  a  change  in  meth¬ 
ods  ;  for  we  believe  that  with  proper  training,  nearly  all  children,  in 
spite  of  hereditary  tendencies,  may  be  prepared  for  good  and  useful 
citizenship.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  small  boys  and  girls 
are  committed  to  both  these  reformatory  institutions, by  careless  magis¬ 
trates,  who  are  not  proper  subjects  for  their  care,  but  who  are  sent  to 
them,  either  because  their  parents  wish  to  be  relieved  of  their  support, 
or  because  they  are  orphaned  and  friendless.  This  is  a  great  wrong, 
and  the  Legislature  intended  to  prevent  it  by  requiring  the  judges  of 
the  courts  to  periodically  pass  upon  the  correctness  of  the  commit 
ments,  and  to  discharge  any  inmate,  who  was  found  to  have  been 
committed  improperly.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  im¬ 
portant  duty  has  been,  in  great  part,  neglected.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
the  future  to  adopt  some  other  plan  for  supervising  commitments  ;  but 
we  hope  that  since  attention  has  been  called  to  this  matter,  the  judges 
will  be  stimulated  to  a  more  painstaking  performance  of  their  duty. 
The  managers  of  these  institutions  appear  to  hold  the  view  that  the 
prohibition  of  contract  labor,  in  the  legislation  of  1883,  does  not  apply 
to  their  institutions.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
employment  of  children  in  reformatories  should  be  regulated  solely 
with  the  purpose  of  benefitting  the  inmates.  With  reference  to  secur¬ 
ing  a  profit,  the  argument  that  adult  criminals  should  be  made  to  earn 
their  support,  while  it  has  force  in  relation  to  them,  has  none  when 
applied  to  delinquent  children.  It  is  not  the  business  of  children  to 
earn  their  livings,  either  in  reformatories  or  outside.  The  State  pro¬ 
fesses  to  give,  in  its  common  schools,  an  education  to  every  child,  and 
bad  boys  and  girls  have  an  even  greater  need  for  this  education  than 
good  ones.  We  believe  that  the  occupations  in  both  these  reform 
schools  should  be  of  a  kind  to  secure  to  the  children  both  mental  and 
moral  training,  and  to  furnish  all  of  them  with  trades,  so  that,  upon 
discharge, they  may  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry. 
If  to  do  this  well,  increases  the  cost  of  these  establishments,  then  more 
money  should  be  appropriated.  It  is  a  wretched  economy,  which 
blights  the  lives  of  unfortunate  children,  who  are  surely  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  If  sale  cannot  be  found  for  the  products  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  these  institutions, at  least, some  of  the  goods  manufactured  can 
be  used  in  other  establishments  maintained  by  the  State  or  counties. 
It  is  a  serious  question  whether  women  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
boards  of  management  of  reformatories,  especially  those  having  female 
inmates,  and  this  matter  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

The  same  unsatisfactory  condition  of  reporting  the  financial  transac- 
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tions  and  auditing'  the  expenditures,  which  we  have  observed  in  other 
State  institutions,  exists  in  these,  but  for  this  the  institutions  are  only 
partly  to  blame  ;  as  the  State  has  prescribed  no  system  for  their  use. 
There  is  pressing  need  of  a  comprehensive  system,  which  shall  provide 
for  the  correct  financial  supervision  of  all  public  institutions  within 
the  Commonwealth.  There  are  in  Pennsylvania  no  reformatory  schools 
for  children  maintained  by  the  counties  or  by  private  contributions, 
aside  from  such  as  have  been  referred  to  already,  as  designed  for  the 
vicious,  viz  :  the  Houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Chapter  II. 

Group  B. — The  Destitutes.  This  group  embraces  all  those  depend¬ 
ents  who  become  a  charge  upon  the  community  or  upon  individuals  on 
recount  of  their  poverty.  The  discussion  of  all  questions  concerning 
:his  part  of  the  population  is  rendered  unsatisfactory  b}T  the  lack  of  a 
)roper  nomenclature  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  we  should  have 
li  definite  terminology  in  social  science  as  well  as  in  other  sciences ; 
put  the  sentimentality  of  many  writers  upon  the  subject  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  adoption  of  such  a  terminology.  As  a  result  many  words 
ire  employed  in  several  different  senses,  with  meanings  so  widely  di¬ 
verse  that  great  confusion  results.  For  example,  the  word  pauper,  which 
properly  signifies  a  person  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds 
lerived  from  taxation,  is  used  with  a  great  variety  of  meanings,  par- 
icularly  by  newspaper  writers.  Patients  maintained  in  the  county 
lospitals,  out  of  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  as  is  the  case 
n  the  Blockley  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  are  certainly  paupers  as  truly 
s  any  other  persons  supported  in  the  poorhouse,  and  yet  sentimental 
•eople  frequently  indulge  in  turgid  declamation  as  to  the  injustice  of 
ttaching  to  the  sick  poor  any  taint  of  pauperism.  This  is  sheer  non- 
ense.  A  man  may  be  a  pauper,  that  is,  he  may  be  maintained  by 
louey  derived  from  the  public  taxation,  without  any  wrong  doing  upon 
is  part,  and  there  is  no  stigma  attaching  to  involuntary  pauperism, 
ny  more  than  to  deformity  or  ill  health.  The  poor  people  who  are 
npported  in  institutions  maintained  by  churches  or  other  charitable 
gencies  are  not  paupers,  for  their  maintenance  is  not  provided  by  tax- 
tion.  In  England  the  funds  raised  by  taxation  are  spoken  of  as  “  Poor 
law  Belief”,  in  distinction  from  charity,  which  there  is  restricted  to 
inds  contributed  by  benevolent  citizens.  It  is  desirable  that  this  dis^ 
notion  should  be  clearly  apprehended.  Charity  is  not  a  proper  func- 
on  of  government,  either  state,  county,  or  municipal.  To  speak  of 
oney  taken  by  force  from  a  reluctant  tax-payer  as  a  charitable  gift  is 
psurd,  and  the  expression  “  State  Charities,  ”  although  now  so  firmly 
ved  in  usage  that  it  probably  cannot  be  abandoned,  involves  a  confu 
on  of  thought.  The  State  maintains  its  prisons,  not  from  charitable 
otives,  but  to  protect  society.  It  supports  schools  for  the  deaf  mutes 
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and  other  defectives,  not  because  they  are  charities,  but  because  they  a 
a  part  of  its  system  of  public  education,  and  its  reform  schools  for  juv 
nile  delinquents  are  carried  on  partly  for  the  protection  of  society  ai 
partly  as  a  means  of  education.  The  support  of  establishments  for  tl 
maintenance  of  the  poor — for  the  care  of  paupers — cannot  be  justilk 
by  the  arguments  used  with  reference  to  either  prisons  or  schools,  ai 
if  it  be  granted  at  all  out  of  the  public  treasury,  there  must  be  oth 
reasons  given  in  its  justification.  America  has  much  to  learn  ontli 
subject  from  foreign  countries,  even  from  some  to  which  we  are  nt 
likely  to  go  for  suggestions  as  to  progressive  methods  in  govern  men 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  National  Conference  < 
Charities  and  Correction,  calls  attention  to  the  surprising  fact  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  with  a  population  of  more  than  two  million: 
there  is  almost  no  public  money  expended  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  an 
sums  up  his  account  of  a  careful  examination  of  this  subject,  both  : 
Athens  and  the  surrounding  country,  by  this  remark  :  “  I  have  not  se( 
a  community  any  where  with  so  much  real  poverty  and  so  little  paupe 
ism  as  in  Greece.  ”  Unfortunately  our  American  states  have  derivt 
from  the  colonies,  as  they,  in  turn,  derived  from  the  mother  countr 
the  usages  of  the  English  poor  law,  which  seems  to  be  based  upon  tl] 
assumption  that  the  State  owes  to  each  one  of  its  citizens  a  living 
Of  the  celebrated  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1834,  Mr.  Davis  say: 
“  The  Act  was  based  on  the  principle  that  no  one  should  be  suffered 
perish,  through  want  of  what  is  necessary  for  sustaining  life.  ”  Fori 
ulated  in  these  terms  the  doctrine  shows  itself  to  be  socialistic,  ai 
would  be  repudiated  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Amercian  people ;  bi 
only  upon  this  doctrine  can  be  justified  nine-tenths  of  the  legislatic 
relating  to  the  poor,  now  upon  the  statute  books  of  our  older  states. 

Taking  for  granted  the  general  recognition  of  responsibility  for  poo 
relief,  which  we  copied  from  the  English  practice,  this  burden  h; 
throughout  the  United  States  been  devolved  upon  the  counties  or  sul 
divisions  of  counties.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  have  funds  f< 
this  purpose  been  contributed  through  state  treasuries.  In  Massacli 
setts  the  poor  are  maintained  by  the  towns,  corresponding  to  our  tow 
ships,  and  this  is  the  general  practice  in  New  England.  Elsewhe 
the  county  system  prevails.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  an  extreme] 
complicated  and  confusing  mixture  of  system  and  no  system  ;  count! 
with  }>oor  houses  and  outdoor  relief ;  counties  with  poor  houses  onh 
counties  with  outdoor  relief  only  ;  and  counties  maintaining  neithe 
There  are  townships  and  cities  with  poor  houses,  and,  in  some  local 
ties,  there  are  districts,  made  up  of  several  townships,  which  mainta: 
a  poor  house,  in  common,  while  other  districts  depend  on  out-door  r 
lief.  Confusion  twice  confounded,  and  the  whole  affair  is  regulatei 
restrained  and  complicated,  by  several  thousand  Acts  of  Assemh 
which  it  is  safe  to  say  no  judge  in  the  Commonwealth  understands. 
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is  fortunate  that  the  State  has  had,  during  the  past  two  years,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  particularly  able  and  conscientious  Commission  upon  the  lie- 
form  and  Codification  of  the  Poor  Laws.  This  Commission  has  ore 
rented  a  very  valuable  report,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  at 
tempt  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  existing  in  the  pauper  legis¬ 
lation  of  Pennsylvania.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  creating  a  department  of  Poor  Law  Administration  in 
Targe  of  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  as  recommended  in  the  report, 
we  desire  to  heartily  endorse  the  recommendation  contained  in  Section 
11  of  the  law  which  the  Commissioners  propose.  This  section  provides 
Tat cc  Each  county  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  constitute  a  separate 
joor  district,  and,  at  the  next  general  election  after  the  passage  of 
Tis  act,  the  qualified  voters  of  each  count}-  shall  elect  three  directors 
if  the  poor  for  the  poor  district  composed  of  such  county.  "  In  Sec- 
ion  13  it  is  provided  that  “  Directors  shall  provide  for  the  employment 
md  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  county  in  a  suitable  poor  house  or  houses 
vithin  or  without  the  county.”  Should  this  recommendation  be  adop- 
ed,  the  way  would  be  open  for  getting  rid  of  many  of  the  anomalies 
jiow  existing  in  our  poor  law  administration,  and  the  county  would  be- 
•ome  the  unit  for  all  purposes. 

The  fund  raised  by  taxation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  in  many 
)arts  of  the  State  derived  from  a  special  tax  levied  by  the  Directors  of 
he  Poor  themselves.  Elsewhere  appropriations  are  made  by  the 
jounty  commissioners,  while,  in  Philadelphia,  the  money  is  taken  out 
f  the  general  tax  levy,  in  such*  amounts  as  city  councils  may  deter¬ 
mine.  In  considering  the  poor  administration  of  the  counties,  we  are 
gain  confronted  by  the  confusion  of  terms  previously  referred  to. 
There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  the  word  “  poorhouse"  and 
ven  against  “  almshouse,  ”  and  the  establishments  in  some  counties  are 
ailed  “  County  Homes."  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  call  them 
County  Universities5'  or  “  County  Palaces. "  They  are  not  homes,  and 
3  apply  to  them  this  word  simply  serves  to  degrade  it  from  its  sacred 
lace  in  our  English  tongue.  Already  a  stigma  begins  to  attach  itself  ts 
le  word  “  homes, 55  because  it  lias  been  applied  to  children’s  asylums, 
ad  when  the  managers  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  endeavored  to 
abstitute  the  care  of  children  in  families  for  that  in  asylums,  they  were 
bliged  to  speak  of  their  system  as  the  plan  of  “  Family  Homes”,  so  as 
ot  to  be  misunderstood.  Probably  the  word  “  family  "  itself  will  soon 
:art  on  a  down  grade,  for  we  already  hear  of  reformatory  institutions 
eing  conducted  upon  the  “  family  plan. "  This  misuse  of  terms  is  not 
ily  annoying  but  pernicious,  leading  inevitably  to  confusion  and  mis- 
iderstanding.  The  county  establishments  for  the  relief  of  Destitutes 
*e  POORHOUSES.  TheYr  are  not  even  almshouses,  for  they  are  not  sun- 

«y  '  «/ 

n’ted  by  the  alms  of  the  benevolent,  as  are  almshouses  in  England ; 
uch  less  are  they  homes  or  families.  If  it  gives  any  gratification  to 
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sentimental  people  to  attach  to  these  institutions  endearing1  names,  w 
cannot  deny  them  the  privilege ;  but,  in  legislation  upon  the  subject 
these  places  should  be  called  what  they  are, — poorhouses. 

The  group  of  destitutes  is  naturally  divided  into  four  classes,  tli 
aged  poor,  the  infant  poor,  the  sick  poor,  the  wounded  poor.  Fo 
all  these  the  chief  provision  in  Pennsylvania  is  furnished  by  the  coun 
ties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  supplemented  by  a  great  number  of  privat 
charities. 

The  relief  of  the  destitutes  is  the  most  suitable  field  for  the  opera 
tions  of  charity,  meaning  by  that  word  the  aid  given  voluntarily  by  in 
dividuals  or  associations  from  motives  of  benevolence.  The  duty  c 
charity  is  inculcated  by  all  religions  ;  it  is  the  chief  of  the  graces  ;  “  i 
is  twice  blessed;  it  blesses  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes;5'  i 
awakens  in  the  giver  sympathy,  and  -in  the  recipient  gratitude.  It  i 
true,  that  even  private  charity  may  be  unwisely  bestowed  and  b 
subjected  to  imposition  ;  but  it  is  far  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  pool 
relief  derived  from  the  public  treasury.  The  poor  accept  private  cliai 
ity  as  a  gift ;  but  they  demand  the  public  relief  as  a  right.  The  ad 
vantages  of  having  the  poor  cared  for  by  private  charity,  rather  tha: 
by  the  state  or  local  governments,  are  urged  by  many  high  authorities 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  of  Ne^ 
York  (Ex-Secretary  United  States  Treasury) ,  Hon.  Seth  Low,  Ex 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  Bev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch,  of  Indianapolis 
Professor  Robert  E.  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
whose  high  standing  as  a  sociologist  will  be  admitted  by  all,  goes  s 
far  as  to  recommend  that  the  entire  care  of  the  destitutes  should  be  lei 
to  voluntary  associations  of  citizens,  even  advising  that  poorhouset 
should  be  abolished  and  that  counties  and  municipalities  should  with 
draw  from  this  field  altogether.  These  are  radical  views,  and  we  cl 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  going  to  such  length  ;  but  we  are  convince 
that  true  progress  is  in  the  direction  of  leaving  much  of  this  work  t< 
private  agencies,  and  in  keeping  down  the  public  expenditure  for  poo 
relief  as  much  as  possible.  The  pauper  class  in  the  United  States  i 
now  small,  and  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  country  when  it  shall  becom 
a  large  and  permanent  element  of  the  population,  as  it  is  in  Belgiur 
and  Italy.  There  is  an  insidious  danger,  with  which  Pennsylvania  i 
now  threatened,  to  which  we  desire  to  direct  the  thoughtful  attentio: 
of  the  Legislature  ;  that  is  the  large  appropriations  of  state  funds  to  in 
stitutions  and  associations  for  the  relief  of  the  destitutes,  which  are  no 
under  State  control.  The  danger  is  insidious  because  these  establish 
ments  seem  to  be  private  charities,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  main! 
supported  by  public  money.  The  State  of  New  York  has  gone  furthe 
in  this  direction  than  Pennsylvania,  and  her  wisest  publicists  are  fille< 
with  alarm  at  the  evils  already  developed  by  the  system,  among  wind 
instances  of  dishonesty  are  not  infrequent.  We  do  not  think  anythin; 
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>o  bad  as  this  lias  as  yet  become  prevalent  in  our  own  State.  Although 
a  recent  hospital  defalcation  in  Fayette  count}'  shows  the  direction  in 
which  trouble  may  be  anticipated,  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  grants  of  state  money  are  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
legislative  intent.  The  real  danger  is  in  establishing  the  policy  of 
appropriating  public  funds  to  private  charities.  While  their  number 
was  small  and  the  applications  to  the  Legislature  few,  the  consideration 
of  the  question  was  not  urgent ;  but  when  we  observe  in  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  that  forty -six  institutions 
have  applied,  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  asking  for  aid  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  two  million  dollars  (§2,000,000)  for  the  next  two 
vears,the  immediate  importance  of  the  subject  becomes  apparent.  The 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  fortunately  prohibits  the  appropriation 
}f  public  money  to  “  any  denominational  or  sectarian  institution.  “  (Art. 
3.,  Sec.  18.)  The  efforts  made  by  the  managers  of  some  institutions 
:o  circumvent  this  prohibition  are  more  ingenious  than  praiseworthy. 
It  is  a  shame  that  men  and  women  making  the  highest  professions  of 
philanthropy,  and  claiming  to  be  actuated  by  the  noblest  motives, 
should  resort  to  dubious  tricks  for  the  purpose  of  securing  public 
noney.  What  must  we  think  of  an  institution  whose  entire  administra- 
ion  is  in  the  hands  of  a  religious  order,  oath-bound  to  the  doctrines  of 
i  particular  church,  and  yet  whose  managers  unblusliingly  ask  State 
lid,  because,  forsooth,  the  board  of  trustees,  a  merely  nominal  body, 
ncludes  adherents  of  other  religious  faiths  !  We  regret  to  notice  that 
lie  Board  of  Public  Charities  seems  to  be  relaxing  its  vigilance  in  this 
•espect,  its  recommendations  for  the  present  year  including  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  §5,000  to  a  hospital,  well  known  to  be  actually  under  de- 
lominational  control. 

Aside  from  the  church  asylums,  hospitals  and  retreats,  which  have 
)een  referred  to,  there  have  recently  been  organized  a  great  number  of 
‘stablishments,  not  in  any  way  connected  with  religious  bodies,  all  over 
he  State,  which  are  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  aid.  How  great  is 
he  danger  that  by  mutual  concessions,  or  as  it  is  called  “  log  rolling,5' 
nany  of  these  schemes  will  secure  public  money,  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  be  virtually  committed  to  a  continually  increasing  expenditure 
or  their  support !  Illinois,  and  other  states,  have  constitutional  pro- 
isions,  prohibiting  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  private  chari  - 
ies.  A  measure  so  radical  as  this  may  not  be  necessary  in  Penns vl 
ania  ;  but  something  should  be  speedily  done  to  check  the  increasing 
Lemands  upon  the  treasury  of  the  State.  The  importance  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  felt  by  the  Commissioners  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  the 
Revenue  Laws.  On  page  147  of  their  recently  issued  report,  Commis- 
lioner  Bolles  savs  - 
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“  Expenditures  for  Charities.  5 

The  expenditures  for  state  purposes  should  be  the  subject  of  elabor¬ 
ate  inquiry.  A  large  sum  is  annually  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  charities  of  various  kinds.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  no  rule  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  assisting  them.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  profess  to 
know,  that  in  some  cases  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  state  are 
more  than  necessary  to  pay  the  entire  annual  expenses  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  to  which  they  are  granted.  They  are  actually  acquiring  a  surplus 
which  is  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or  in  other  ways. 
Many  of  their  affairs  are  kept  in  the  dark,  not  because  they  mean  to  ust 
their  resources  wrongfully  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  larger  ap 
propriations  to  extend  their  charities.  This  lack  of  system  in  making 
appropriations,  is  deserving  of  serious  criticism.  In  the  first  place, 
the  state,  by  appropriating  so  generally,  is  drying  up  the  interest  oi 
individuals  in  organized  charities.  Our  people  have  acquired  greai 
wealth,  and  their  sympathies  should  be  cultivated  in  every  possible 
manner.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  a  state  policy  which  does  every 
thing  for  the  people,  leading  them  away  from  direct  interest  and  kindly 
regard  in  one  another.  The  state  can  never  do  through  its  long  per 
functory  arm,  acts  of  mercy  with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  anc 
kindly  interest  as  individuals  who  live  nearer  the  scene  of  relief,  anc 
who  have  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  sufferers.  The  state  is  withoul 
sympathy  and  affection ;  these  are  personal  qualities,  and  can  be  ex 
ercisecl  by  persons  alone.  The  state  is  now  giving  so  much  that  in 
divicluals  feel  there  is  less  for  them  to  give  ;  and  so  the  existing  policj 
has  the  unquestionable  effect  to  lead  people  to  do  less,  and  to  take  i 
smaller  interest  in  personal  suffering.  ” 

The  Aged  Poor,  (Class  1.)  constitute  everywhere  the  majority  of  th( 
poorliouse  population.  In  addition  to  those  maintained  at  public  ex 
pense,  great  numbers  are  provided  for  in  asylums  maintained  by  char 
ity.  Almost  every  church  has  a  retreat  for  aged  women,  many  for  agec 
men,  and  within  the  past  decade  several  institutions  have  been  founded 
where  old  couples  may  spend  their  declining  years  together.  Thest 
benevolent  institutions  appeal  strongly  to  philanthropic  sentiment  anc 
from  the  increasing  number  of  bequests  to  institutions  of  this  class,  ij 
seems  probable  that  the  majority  of  indigent  aged  people  will,  before 
long,  be  adequately  jmovided  for  in  benevolent  institutions.  For  those 
not  so  maintained,  suitable  provision  can  be  made  at  the  county  houses 
and  we  believe  much  good  may  be  accomplished  by  a  more  thorougl 
classification  of  inmates  than  is  now  attempted.  Consideration  shoulc 
be  shown  for  those  old  people,  of  refined  habits,  whom  misfortune  has 
thrown  upon  the  public  care,  and  they  should  not  be  forced  into  asso 
ciation  with  those  of  filthy  habits  and  impure  speech.  In  some  poor 
houses,  where  classification  has  been  attempted,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  have  been  found  to  be  much  less  than  was  supposed,  and  the  results 
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have  been  excellent.  The  Scotch  plan  of  boarding1  aged  paupers,  of 
good  habits,  in  families  of  decent  working  people,  might  be  tried  with 
advantage  in  some  rural  neighborhoods.  It  would  hardly  do  for  cities. 
Philadelphia  county,  where  classification  is  greatly  needed,  could  eas¬ 
ily  secure  it,  by  using  the  buildings  of  the  Germantown,  Itoxborough, 
and  Oxford  poor  districts,  as  asylums  for  the  best  behaved  of  the  aged 
paupers,  who  are  now  unduly  crowded  in  the  buildings  at  Blockley. 
The  various  poor  districts  in  this  county  should  be  consolidated  under 
one  management.  The  existing  system  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  Infant  Poor,  (Class  2,)  The  wise  legislation  of  1883,  modeled 
upon  the  Letch  worth  Law  of  New  York,  has  forbidden  the  retention  of 
healthy  children  (between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years)  in  poor- 
houses,  for  more  than  sixty  (60)  days.  The  effects  of  this  law  have 
been  admirable,  surpassing  even  the  expectation  of  its  advocates.  The 
number  of  children  now  under  public  care,  in  all  counties,  is  small,  and 
it  has  been  found  entirely  practicable  to  secure  for  them,  upon  their  re¬ 
moval  from  the  poorhouses, satisfactory  places,  either  in  charitable  asy¬ 
lums  or  in  private  families.  In  the  largest  poorliouse  in  the  State,  that 
in  Philadelphia,  there  are  now  no  children  except  those,  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  deformity,  disease  or  mental  incapacity,  are  unsuited  for  family 
care.  The  excellent  result  following  the  removal  of  children  from  poor- 
houses  has  happily  put  to  rest  the  discussion,  in  vogue  ten  years  ago, 
in  regard  to  large  state  asylums  for  dependent  children,  such  as  that 
naintained  by  the  state  of  Michigan,  at  Cold  Mater.  Pennsylvania 
las  supported  boarding  schools,  for  a  special  class  of  children,  the 
soldiers’  orphans ;  but  they  all  will  soon  have  outgrown  state  care, 
nd  Ave  belieA7e  that,  in  the  future,  the  prLate  charities,  co-operating 
vitli  the  Poor  Directors  of  counties,  Avill  be  abundantly  able  to  suitably 

!are  for  this  class. 

The  Sick  and  Mounded  Poor,  (Classes  3  and  4.)  ax)peal  so  directly 
nd  powerfully  to  the  sympathy  of  eATerv  one,  that  institutions  for  their 
‘are  are  the  first  to  spring  up  in  all  civilized  communities,  hence  we 
nd  hospitals  well  established  and  generously  endowed  before  other 
haritable  institutions  are  thought  of.  For  hundreds  of  years,  liospi- 
ils  have  been  created  and  maintained  by  the  gifts  of  beneArolent  citi  - 
ens,  and  no  state  is  better  supplied  in  this  direction  than  our  oaatl. 
Tntil  recently  the  Legislature  was  content  to  leave  this  kind  of  work 
o  voluntary  charity,  assisted  by  an  occasional  grant  of  public  money, 
hen  new  buildings  were  to  be  erected  or  other  extraordinary  expense 
|icurred ;  but  lately  the  practice  has  been  changed,  and  the  Miners’ 
[ospital  at  Ashland,  and  seA7eral  cottage  hospitals  in  the  bituminous 
)al  regions,  are  the  fruits  of  a  new  policy.  Until  the  passage  of  the 
w  creating  the  hospital  at  Ashland,  it  Avas  generally  supposed  that 
katever  hospital  care  was  needed  by  the  indigent,  beyond  that  fur- 
slied  bv  private  charity,  might  be  safely  left  to  the  counties,  town- 
'  '  2~ 
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ships  and  cities,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  general  complaint 
that  the  duty  was  neglected  ;  but  the  founding  of  the  Ashland  hospital 
marked  a  new  departure,  and  one  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  haz¬ 
ardous  to  the  treasury.  If  the  State  should  build  a  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  wounded  men  in  Schuylkill  county,  or  in  Tioga  county, 
why  should  it  not  in  every  other  county  in  the  Commonwealth?  If 
these  hospitals  should  be  erected  in  mining  regions,  Avhy  not  in  agri¬ 
cultural  or  manufacturing  regions?  Why  should  a  farming  commu¬ 
nity  be  expected  to  provide  for  its  unfortunate  poor,  whose  hands  or  feet 
are  cut  off  by  the  reaper  or  the  threshing  machine,  while  the  State  pays 
for  the  treatment  of  the  miners  injured  by  an  explosion  of  tire  damp? 
To  this  it  will  be  answered,  that  the  occupation  of  mining  is  peculiarly 
hazardous,  and  that  more  accidents  occur  among  the  mining  population 
than  among  any  other.  This  is  true,  but  mining  is  also  very  profitable. 
We  have  seen  many  communities,  whose  industries  have  changed  from 
agriculture  to  mining,  and  the  discovery  of  mineral  deposits  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  wealth  of  those  neighborhoods.  We  have  never  seen 
a  community  which  voluntarily  abandoned  mining  to  engage  in  agri¬ 
culture.  If,  therefore,  the  mining  industry  be  extraordinarily  profit¬ 
able,  those  counties,  in  which  it  flourishes,  can  well  afford  to  pay  the 
additional  expenses  incurred  by  the  unusual  dangers  of  that  industry. 
We  are  convinced  that  unless  the  present  policy  of  building  state  hos¬ 
pitals  be  promptly  abandoned,  demands  will  come  for  their  erection 
from  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  burden  of  expenditure 
for  their  maintenance  will  be  steadily  heaped  up  until  it  threatens  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  treasury.  Far  wiser  would  it  be  for  the  State  to 
give  away  the  hospitals  already  built  to  benevolent  associations,  or  to 
the  authorities  of  the  counties  where  they  are  located,  than  to  retain  an 
ownership,  which  will  almost  certainly  involve  rapidly  increasing  ex¬ 
penditure,  from  year  to  year,  and  finally  provoke  a  revolution  in  public 
sentiment,  under  which  the  entire  system  will  disastrously  break  down. 
No  other  state  in  the  Union  maintains  hospitals  on  the  plan  of  these 
recent  creations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  urgently  recommend  that  no 
more  such  institutions  be  erected,  and  that  those  now  existing  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  state  control  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  should  be  the  relation  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  to  those  hospitals  which  are  conducted  by  charitable  corporations. 
The  first  hospital  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  was  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  Philadelphia.  It  has  a  long  honorable  his 
tory,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  hospitals  all  over  the  Union.  It 
embraces  two  departments,  that  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  located  at 
Eighth  and  Pine  streets,  and  that  for  the  insane,  popularly  known  as 
Kirkbride’s,  after  the  name  of  its  late  renowned  superintendent,  loca¬ 
ted  in  West  Philadelphia.  From  the  first,  it  has  been  maintained  by 
private  benevolence  and  it  is  still  so  supported.  All  the  patients,  who 
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are  indigent,  are  provided  for,  either  out  of  the  income  of  invested 
funds,  or  by  annual  contributions.  Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for 
the  State,  if  other  hospitals  had  imitated  the  independent  course  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  But  many  of  those  recently  organized,  seem 
to  concern  themselves,  as  soon  as  their  charters  are  granted,  with  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  funds  from  the  public  treasury.  Their  managers,  in 
arguments  before  the  Legislature,  emphasize  the  fact  that  their  institu¬ 
tions  give  free  treatment  to  great  numbers  of  sick  and  injured  people, 
and  they  seem  to  regard  this  as  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  pub¬ 
lic  support.  We  are  not  impressed  by  the  cogency  of  this  argument. 
It  ma3r  be  far  from  a  desirable  thing  to  give  free  treatment  to  any  and 
all  asking  for  it.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  facility  with  which 
free  medical  attendance  is  secured,  at  the  public  expense,  tends  to  de¬ 
grade  and  pauperise  large  numbers  of  persons  who  are  abundantly  able 
to  pay  for  their  treatment.  The  multiplication  of  free  dispensaries,  in 
all  our  large  cities,  has  not  only  a  debasing  effect  upon  the  population, 
but  works  a  cruel  wrong  to  laborious  members  of  the  medical  profession 
whose  legitimate  profits  are  interferred  with,  in  the  misused  name  of 
charity.  An  investigation  made  by  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  showed  that  one-fiftli  of 
the  population  of  that  city  received  free  medical  attendance,  and  the 
condition  is  no  doubt  worse  to-day  than  at  that  time.  We  are  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  motive  alleged  in  pleas  to  the  Legislature  by 
the  managers  of  hospitals,  is  only  one  of  several,  which  actuate  them 
in  their  endeavors  to  build  up  large  institutions.  Many  of  these  es¬ 
tablishments  are  connected  with  medical  schools,  advocating  rival  sys¬ 
tems  of  practice,  and  they  are  not  averse  to  taking  the  State’s  money 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  particular  sect.  There  is  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  certain  reputation  gained  by  connection  with  the  direction 
of  hospitals,  and  we  believe  that,  if  all  the  motives  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  medical  schools  and  promotion  of  individual  reputa¬ 
tions  were  eliminated,  the  pleas  to  the  Legislature  “  for  the  relief  of  suf¬ 
fering  humanity”  would  be  less  frequent  than  they  are. 

“0!  Liberty,”  exclaimed  Madam  Boland,  “ How  many  crimes  are 
commited  in  thy  name !”  It  may  with  equal  truth  be  written  “O! 
Charity,  how  much  selfishness  hides  itself  under  thy  mantle  !” 

The  counties  are  able  to  care  for  their  sick  and  wounded  poor,  and 
while  w~e  do  not  consider  the  grants  made  to  corporation  hospitals  as 
iso  dangerous  in  their  tendencies  as  is  the  creation  of  state  institutions, 
such  as  the  Miners’  Hospital, at  Ashland,  yet  we  believe  that  their  num¬ 
ber  and  amount  should  be  rigidly  restricted.  The  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  in  its  endeavor  to  set  some  limit  to  these  appropriations,  has 
•ecently  recommended,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  hospitals,  that  the 
ffate  grant  a  sum  of  seven  dollars  ($7)  per  week,  for  each  indigent 
Patient  supported.  We  cannot  concur  in  this  recommendation,  as  it 
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holds  out  the  inducement  to  these  institutions  to  take  in  as  many  free 
patients  as  possible,  and  will,  no  doubt,  result  in  having  great  numbers 
charged  to  the  State  who  are  abundantly  able  to  pay  for  their  treat¬ 
ment.  To  make  such  a  regulation  satisfactory,  there  should  be  some 
guage  of  indigency,  and  some  assurance  that  the  guage  will  be  used. 
The  State  has  neither. 

While  the  State  should  have  little  to  do,  in  the  way  of  expenditure, 
for  the  four  classes  which  make  up  the  group  of  destitutes,  either  in  in¬ 
stitutions  of  its  own,  or  in  those  controlled  by  charitable  corporations, 
it  is  clearly  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  thorough  inspection  of  such 
places,  to  the  end,  that  the  inmates  may  be  jiroperly  cared  for  and  that 
the  experience  of  each  may  be  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Private  charities  should  be  frequently  visited  and  examined,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  fault  finding,  which  is  to  be  deplored,  but  in  the  desire  to  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  them  in  their  work.  Where  evils  are  found  to  exist, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  their  correction  by  the  managers  of 
the  institutions  themselves,  without  unnecessary  harshness,  and  only 
when  other  means  have  proved  futile,  should  the  authority  of  the  laws 
be  invoked.  When,  however,  this  course  is  found  necessary,  it  should 
be  firmly  pursued  without  fear  or  favor. 

County  institutions,  as  well  as  private  charities,  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the  state  government.  Poorliouses, 
on  account  of  their  isolation,  their  number,  and  the  fact  that  they  deal 
with  classes  socially  helpless,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  abuses  in  adminis¬ 
tration.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  condition  of  many  of  them  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  disgraceful,  but  the  State  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
great  improvement  during  the  last  two  decades.  This  has  been  effected 
mainly  by  the  intelligent  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
and  has  been  assisted  by  legislation  regarding  the  chronic  insane,  and 
concerning  the  removal  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
The  majority  of  our  poorliouses  are  built  upon  farms,  and  in  most  of 
them  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  is  humane  and  kindly.  With  proper 
classification,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  poorliouse  should  not  be  a 
comfortable  abiding  place  for  those  unfortunates  who  have  failed  in  the 
battle  of  life,  and  no  disgrace  should  attach  to  involuntary  pauperism. 
Voluntary  pauperism  should  be  punished.  The  poorliouse  is  no  place 
for  able-bodied  men.  For  sturdy  beggars  the  stone  heap  and  the  wood 
pile  are  the  best  remedies  yet  found,  and  it  is  desirable,  that  in  all  our 
populous  counties,  adequate  provision  should  be  made  requiring  hard 
labor  from  this  class,  who  are  more  properly  included  among  the  de¬ 
linquents  than  among  the  destitutes. 

Chapter  III. 

Group  C. — The  Defectives.  This  group  comprehends  the  blind,  the 
deaf-mutes,  the  insane,  the  idiots  (feeble-minded) ,  the  epileptics  (ad- 
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vanced  cases) ,  and  the  inebriates  (where  inebriety  has  become  a  dis¬ 
ease)  .  The  common  characteristic  of  these  six  classes  is  marked  im¬ 
perfection;  defect,  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  They  may,  in  general, 
be  regarded  as  abortive  products.  Nature  fails  in  a  certain  percentage 
of  her  efforts  to  create  perfect  human  beings,  and  the  defective  classes 
are  examples  of  this  failure.  Of  course,  we  are  here  speaking  of  those 
whose  defects  are  congenital,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case.  Modern 
times  have  witnessed  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  defec¬ 
tives  to  the  whole  population,  not,  as  we  think,  because  more  defectives 
are  born  than  in  ancient  times,  but  because  they  are  kept  alive.  Nature 
condemns  to  early  death  the  abnormal  products  of  her  handiwork  ;  the 
stunted  trees,  the  feeble  animals,  are  soon  removed  by  death,  and  a 
similar  fate  awaited  defective  human  beings  in  rude  stages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  Spartans,  we  are  told,  exposed  their  sickiy  children,  so  that 
they  might  be  devoured  by  wolves,  and  instances  are  not  wanting,  even 
in  Anglo-Saxon  history,  of  similar  practices.  Were  it  possible  to  con¬ 
sider  the  good  of  the  race,  irrespective  of  the  individual,  doubtless 
some  plan  of  destruction  for  the  defectives  would  contribute  most  to  the 
preservation  of  the  normal  human  type,  “the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 
But  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  the  promptings  of  human  sympathy, 
require  of  us  deep  interest  in  the  defectives  and  earnest  exertions  in 
their  behalf ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  absence  of  one  or  two 
j  senses  is  not  incompatible  with  highly  developed  intellectual  and  moral 
powers. 

Some  of  the  world’s  greatest  and  noblest  benefactors  have  been  de¬ 
fectives.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  defective  classes  must  be 
!  cared  for,  and  the  belief  is  almost  as  general  that  this  care  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  State,  at  least  during  the  educational  period.  As 
the  relief  of  the  destitutes  is  peculiarly  the  function  of  private  charity, 
so  the  training  of  the  defectives  is  admitted  upon  all  hands  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  State,  and  for  some  classes  of  this  group  the  State’s  care 
must  extend  over  the  entire  period  of  their  lives.  Both  educational 
and  custodial  provision  for  the  defectives  can  be  justified  upon  the 
theory  that  government  should  assume  any  functions  that  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  without  accepting  any  doubtful  the- 
;  ories  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  either  maintenance  or  em¬ 
ployment  for  its  citizens  ;  because  some  classes  of  defectives,  while  not 
flagrantly  criminal,  are  dangerous  to  the  community  when  permitted  to 
;  go  at  large,  and  other  classes  can  be  saved  from  becoming  a  public 
burden  only  by  special  training.  Although  these  truths  are  now  un¬ 
iversally  accepted  their  vogue  has  been  confined  to  the  last  fifty  years. 
Before  that  time,  most  that  was  done  to  assist  the  defective  classes  was 
the  outgrowth  of  private  effort.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  earliest  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  feeble-minded,  'were  estab¬ 
lished  by  corporations  of  charitable  citizens,  and  the  buildings  now 
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used  for  the  care  of  these  defectives  are  still  the  property  of  such  cor¬ 
porations.  The  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  maintains  some  of  its  pupils  out  of  the  income  of  invested 
funds  which  were  contributed  at  a  time  when  public  interest  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  subject,  and  when  large  gifts  were  devoted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  also  receives  pupils  paid  for  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  state  of  Delaware.  The  great  majority,  however,  of  its  inmates  are 
maintained  by  a  per  capita  payment  from  the  treasury  of  Pennsylvania. 
During  its  earlier  years,  this  Institution  combined  many  of  the  features 
of  an  asylum  with  those  of  a  school,  and  large  numbers  of  the  adult 
blind  resided  there.  The  policy  of  its  management  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  eliminate  the  asylum  features  and  to  make  it  simply  a  school. 
At  the  same  time  the  rules  have  become  more  rigid,  from  the  belief 
that  a  strong  discipline  would  better  fit  pupils  for  the  life  struggles 
awaiting  them  upon  their  discharge.  Although  the  State  contributes 
the  bulk  of  the  income  of  this  institution  at  the  rate  of  $275.00/>er 
annum ,  for  each  pupil  upon  the  state  list,  there  are  no  direct  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  the  board  of  management.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  condition  exists  in  the  schools  for  deaf-mutes  at  Philadelphia, 
Wilkinsburg  and  Scranton.  In  those  institutions,  although  the  per 
capita  cost  is  less  than  for  the  blind,  it  impresses  us  as  admitting  of 
further  reduction.  The  Institution  at  Wilkinsburg  has  accumulated 
a  surplus  from  the  state  appropriations,  and  this  surplus  lias  been  in¬ 
vested  by  the  managers.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  practice  of  retaining 
and  investing  state  funds,  which  when  unused  should  be  returned  to 
the  treasury,  must  be  condemned.  All  these  institutions,  and  also  the 
new  school  for  the  blind  at  Pittsburg,  should  have  part  of  their  manag¬ 
ing  boards  appointed  by  the  Governor,  thus  securing  a  direct  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  State.  It  is  claimed,  as  we  think,  with  justice,  that  the 
class  of  institutions  just  described  belongs,  in  reality,  rather  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  department  than  to  the  charitable.  It  is  urged  that  the  offer 
of  the  State  to  give  each  child  within  its  borders  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  made  good  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf  children,  by  their 
maintenance  in  special  institutions,  as  they  cannot  be  taught  in  the 
ordinary  public  schools.  So  strongly  impressed  by  this  fact  is  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  that  it  has  declined 
to  send  representatives  to  the  National  Conference  of  Charities.  While 
we  agree  that  these  institutions  are  properly  educational,  yet  we  believe 
it  necessary  that  they  should  remain  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  or  other  state  agencies  having  to  do  with 
charities  in  general ;  because,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  F.  H. 
Wines,  “from  the  financial  point  of  view,  it  matters  nothing  to  the  leg 
islature  whether  the  institutions  for  which  it  has  to  make  appropria¬ 
tions  are  educational,  eleemosynary, medical,  or  penal  and  reformatory. 
Whatever  may  be  the  distinctions  between  them,  they  constitute,  when 
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taken  together,  a  department  of  the  State  Government  whose  aggregate 
cost  it  is  important  to  know,  as  well  as  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
expenditures  made  on  this  account.  ”  Institutions  in  which  children 
are  fed,  lodged,  clothed,  bathed,  exercised,  and  furnished  with  med¬ 
ical  attendance,  resemble,  in  practical  working,  more  closely  charitable 
asylums  than  district  public  schools,  whatever  may  be  their  theoretical 
classification.  For  this  reason,  they  should  have  the  supervision  of 
those  authorities  accustomed  to  examine  into  these  details  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  lias  no  facilities  for 
doing  this,  and  its  inability  to  perform  such  work  has  so  impressed 
the  Legislature,  that  the  soldiers’  orphan  schools,  formerly  under  its 
direction,  have,  within  the  past  two  years,  been  transferred  to  a  wholly 
independent  commission. 

The  third  class  of  defectives  comprises  the  insane.  The  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  them  has  become  almost  a  maxim  of  modern 
civilization.  “Their  care,”  says  Daniel  Defoe,  “is  a  rent-charge  upon 
the  whole  community”  and  Horace  Mann  has  observed,  “The  insane 
are  the  wards  of  the  State.  ”  Unlike  defects  of  sight  and  of  hearing, 
the  mental  defects  constituting  insanity  are  not  usually  congenital. 
They  are  induced  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  upon  "whose  discussion 
we  cannot  here  enter,  and  they  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  period  of  life. 
The  large  numbers  of  the  insane,  the  small  percentage  of  curability, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  custodial  care  by  the  State,  have 
made  them  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint  a  most  important  class  of  de¬ 
fectives.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  amount  expended  upon  this  class  is  far 
greater  than  for  all  the  other  defectives  combined.  There  are  in  vogue 
two  principal  theories  as  to  the  fund  from  which  the  insane  should  be 
supported.  According  to  the  first,  adopted  in  Ohio  and  several  other 
western  states,  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  insane  is  drawn  from  the 
state  treasury,  and  any  citizen,  however  opulent,  has  a  right,  should 
he  become  insane,  to  the  State’s  care,  free  of  charge.  The  other  and 
older  theory,  still  followed  in  the  practice  of  most  of  our  States, is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  public  should  care  only  for  those  insane  persons 
who  are  indigent, and  that  the  expenses  of  public  care  should  be  divided 
between  the  treasury  of  the  State  and  the  treasuries  of  the  respective 
.counties,  where  the  insane  have  legal  residence.  This  is  the  system 
practiced  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  still  a  number  of  insane  per¬ 
sons  supported  in  departments  of  j>oorhouses,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the 
counties.  The  impossibility  of  securing  expert  medical  treatment  for 
the  insane,  where  their  number  is  so  small, led  many  years  ago, under  the 
impulse  given  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Dorthea  L.  Dix,  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  state  hospitals,  where  the  most  improved  medical  treatment 
could  be  given  to  each  patient,  and  under  which,  at  that  time,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  majority  of  the  insane  would  recover.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  cry  went  up  from  philanthropists,  “Give  us  State  hos- 
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pitals,  under  the  care  of  physicians,  who  make  insanity  a  speciality, 
and  we  will  return  to  you  more  than  half  your  lunatics  clothed  and  in 
their  right  minds  !”  That  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for.  We  know  that  it  has  not  been  reached.  Those  early  hopes  have 
been  sadly  disappointed.  The  percentage  of  cures  in  our  best  hospitals 
is  small,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  alarming  prospect  that,  year 
by  year,  we  must  provide  increased  accommodations  for  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  the  insane. 

We  are  now  confronted  in  Penns vl vania  by  the  necessity  of  making 
immediate  provision  for  a  large  number  of  the  insane  who  are  crowded 
into  our  five  State  hospitals,  in  excess  of  their  capacity,  and  also,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  into  our  prisons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  there  are  now  (March  1891)  more  than 
a  hundred  insane  convcits  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  The  Board  of 
Public  Charities  proposes  three  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  existing 
situation.  First ;  the  removal  back  to  the  county  houses,  where  these 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  of  as  many  harmless  chronics  as  can 
be  accommodated  therein ; — Second ;  the  erection  or  purchase  of  a 
strong  building  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  insane  convicts  and 
criminal  insane,  and  Third ;  the  erection  of  a  cheaply  built  asylum  for 
as  many  more  of  the  chronic  insane  as  can  be  suitably  gathered  into 
one  institution.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  first  and  second  of  these 
propositions  should  be  accepted.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
forcible  transfer  of  the  chronics  from  county  to  State  care  has  been 
carried  further  than  was  wise,  and  the  present  is  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  undo  some  of  the  mistakes  committed  in  this  direction.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  presented  of  purchasing  the  House  of  Befuge  buildings 
in  Philadelphia,  at  a  moderate  price,  affords  an  excellent  chance  to 
acquire  a  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane,  which  can  be  utilized  during 
the  coming  year,  and  which  will  probably  increase  in  value  in  the  near 
future,  so  that  should  the  State  desire  to  sell  the  premises  in  five  or  six 
years,  the  ground  alone  will  probably  be  worth  all  that  is  now  asked 
for  ground  and  buildings  together.  In  regard  to  the  third  proposition ; 
— To  build  a  new  asylum  for  chronics  on  the  }Dlan  of  the  Willard  and 
Binghampton  establishments,  in  New  York,  we  think  that  it  should 
be  considered  very  deliberately,  before  the  State  is  committed  to  the 
large  out  lay  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  institution.  Bepeated 
and  painful  experience  has  convinced  us  that  however  moderate  the 
estimate  of  cost  may  be  when  the  enterprise  is  undertaken,  the  final' 
expenditure  is  almost  sure  to  be  very  great.  New  York,  quoted  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  plan,  has  by  her  recent  legislation  greatly  modified  her  sys¬ 
tem,  and  further  information  is  needed  before  launching  out  upon  large 
expenditure.  Let  the  plan  of  county  care  for  the  harmless  chronics  be 
given  a  fair  trial  for  a  year  or  two,  and  it  may  happen  that  there  will  be 
such  an  expansion  of  the  county  asylums  as  will  render  more  State  in¬ 
stitutions  unnecessary. 


In  W  isconsin,  where  the  chronic  insane  are  maintained  in  comity 
houses,  the  plan  works  most  economically ;  the  cost  per  capita  in 
Dane  comity  being- $1.34  per  week,  and  in  Sauk  county  only  $1.17. 
If  such  results  could  be  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  counties  to  keep  their  chronic  insane  at  home  than  to  support 
them  in  state  hospitals  at  $1.75  per  week,  as  at  present;  but  suppose 
the  expenses  should  reach  $2.75  per  week,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
state  to  pay  to  the  counties  so  maintaining-  their  Insane  $1.00  ner 
week,  rather  than  the  $2.00  per  week,  now  paid  to  the  State  hospitals 
for  each  lunatic  upon  their  rolls'?  We  believe  that,  by  such  utilization 
of  small  county  asylums,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  State  hospitals 
may  be  relieved  better  than  by  the  erection  of  large  institutions  de¬ 
voted  to  the  chronic  insane. 

For  Class  4,  Idiots,  and  for  Class  5,  Epileptics,  we  have  no  dis¬ 
tinct  provision  in  Pennsylvania,  except  at  the  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  near  Ehvyn,  Delaware  county.  This,  like  so  many  other 
venerable  institutions  of  the  state,  is  of  private  foundation,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  per  capita  payment  for  state  pupils.  Other  states  also  send 
inmates  here.  The  purpose  of  the  management  is  declared  to  be  edu¬ 
cational,  and  by  the  training  employed,  a  number  of  feeble-minded 
children  have  been  so  far  developed  as  to  engage  in  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  but  very  many  of  this  class  must  all  their  liv6s  remain  a  charge 
upon  the  community.  The  number  of  defectives  of  this  class  is  un¬ 
fortunately  great  and,  before  long,  increased  provision  must  be  made 
{for  them.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  maintain  a  custodial 
retreat  for  feeble-minded  girls,  as  is  done  in  New  York.  The  lack  of 
mch  provision  has  increased  the  ranks  of  the  idiotic  and  insane  by 
(lumbers  of  children  of  such  unfortunates.  For  the  epileptics  no  dis¬ 
tinct  public  provision  now  exists,  some  of  them  being  at  Elwyn,  some 
n  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  some  in  poorhouses.  Such 
wo vision  will  become  a  question  of  the  near  future. 

I  The  sixth  class  of  defectives,  the  inebriates,  comprises  those  drunk¬ 
ards  whose  moral  force  has  been  so  destroyed  as  to  render  them  in¬ 
capable  of  any  self  control.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  private  asy- 
ums  there  is  no  provision  for  this  class  in  Pennsylvania,  outside  of  the 
prisons,  workhouse,  and  house  of  correction.  We  believe  that,  be¬ 
fore  long,  the  public  will  so  clearly  recognize  that  inebriety  is  a' dis¬ 
ease  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  that  adequate  provision  will  be 
nade  not  only  for  the  restraint  and  attempted  cure  of  inebriates,  but 
uch  radical  measures  adopted,  in  the  direction  of  custody,  as  will  pre- 
ent  their  transmitting  this  hereditary  vice  to  posterity. 

This  sketch  and  the  accompanying  chart  are  submitted  by  the  Com- 
idttee,  fully  conscious  of  how  fragmentary  and  imperfect  has  been 
heir  treatment  of  the  subject ;  but  also,  in  the  belief  that  this  first  at- 
empt  to  classify  and  describe  the  dependent  section  of  the  population 
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of  Pennsylvania,  will  prompt  full  and  accurate  study  of  the  subject, 
and  we  again  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Legislature  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  thorough  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  care  of  dependants,  as  will  lead  to  legislation,  whose 
wisdom  and  efficiency  will  place  this  Commonwealth  at  the  forefront  of 
those  States  who  aim  to  solve  this  most  difficult  problem  in  the  science 
of  government. 
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STATE  FUNDS  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Upwards  of  $37,000,000  have  been  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  the  various  penal  and  charitable  institutions  enjoying  its 
bounty.  More  than  a  third  of  this  amount  ($12,675,920)  has  been  given 
in  the  last  ten  years,  nearly  a  third  in  the  last  six  years,  and  between  a 
fourth  and  fifth  in  the  last  four  years.  For  the  two  years,  1887  and 
1888,  $3,809,987  were  appropriated,  and  for  1889  and  1890,  $3,843,239, 
the  total  for  the  four  years  being  nearly  $8,000,000  ($7,753,224) . 

In  these  and  the  following  calculations  are  included  penal  and  charit¬ 
able  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State,  the  figures 
being  taken  from  the  original  acts  as  passed  in  successive  Legislatures 
and  as  reported  in  the  Pamphlet  Laws. 

It  is  understood  generally  that  appropriations  made  by  the  State 
for  charitable  purposes  are  applied  for  the  benefit  of  those  entitled  to 
them  in  two  directions,  namely,  in  permanent  investments  or  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  real  property  by  charitable  institutions,  and  as  annual  or 
general  appropriations,  in  the  maintenance  or  support  of  indigent 
persons. 

In  compiling  the  appended  table,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  main¬ 
tain  this  distinction  under  the  heads  of  construction  and  maintenance, 
the  result  of  which  is  however  only  approximately  accurate  for  reasons 
that  will  aj)pear  hereafter,  binder  the  head  of  construction,  therefore, 
the  table  will  show  only  such  appropriations  as  have  been  made  for 
specific  purposes  stated  in  the  legislative  acts,  such  sums  regarding 
which  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  how  they  are  applied  being  put  under 
maintenance. 


Construction 

fund. 

Maintenance 

fund. 

Totals. 

School  for  Deal'  and  Dumb,  Pliila- 

delphia,  ... 

$192,909  00 

$2,194,587  00 

$2,387,496  0( 

School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Pitts- 

burgh,  .  . 

127,280  00 

420,760  00 

548,040  0( 

Schools  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Philadelphia, . 

101,46  000 

1,367,950  00 

1,469,410  0( 

House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  .  . 

220,500  00 

1,395,000  00 

1,615,500  0( 

House  of  Refuge  (Morganza  Reform 

School),  Pittsburgh, . 

1,048,474  00 

563,250  00 

1,611,724  0( 

Huntingdon  Reformatory, . 

Hospitals  for  the  Insane  at 

1,061,250  00 

113,500  00 

1,174,750  0( 

Harrisburg, . 

971,211  00 

639,600  00 

1,610,811  0( 

West  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 

Dixmont, . 

646,246  00 

620,180  00 

1,266,426  0( 

Danville, . 

1,297,200  00 

244,000  00 

1,541,200  0( 

Warren,  .  . 

1,030,000  00 

130,000  00 

1,160,000  0( 

Norristown,  . 

1,118,000  00 

124,500  00 

1,242,500  0( 

Appropriations  for  Indigent  Insane 

from  1885  to  1890, . 

Hospitals. 

* 

2,750,000  00 

2,750,000  0( 

(not  including  Pittsburgh  General 

Hospitals), . 

1,041,700  00 

619,042  00 

1,660,742  0( 

Anthracite  Hospital, . 

145,300  00 

240,000  00 

385,300  0( 

Middle  Coal  Field, . 

80,000  00 

•  •  •  • 

80,000  0( 

Bituminous, . 

Homes. 

50,000  00 

- 

50,000  0( 

Northern  Home, . 

5,000  00 

152,000  00 

157,000  0( 

General  Homes, . . 

58,000  00 

290,700  00 

348,700  0( 

Soldiers’  Home,  Erie, . 

Soldiers’  Home,  Washington,  .  .  . 

145,000  00 

276,000  00 

421,000  0( 

31,500  00 

70,000  00 

101,500  0( 

Soldiers’  Orphan  Schools, . 

8,900,258  00 

8,900,258  0( 

4 

Other  Miscellaneous 
Charities  and  Charitable  Commis- 

sions,  . 

18,500  00 

547,017  00 

565,517  0( 

Penitentiaries 

Eastern  Penitentiary, . 

880,747  00 

1,008,015  00 

1,888,762  0( 

Western  Penitentiary, . 

1,601,991  00 

940,732  00 

2,542,723  0( 

School  for  Feeble  Minded,  at  Media, 

262,500  00 

1,056,500  00 

1,319,000  OC 

Grand  total,  . 

$12,134,768  00 

$24,663,591  00 

$36,798,359  0( 

Except  in  tlie  matter  of  totals, the  history  of  the  above  appropriations 
is  doubtful  and  uncertain,  both  as  to  the  manner  in  which  appropria 
tions  have  been  made  by  the  State  and  in  which  they  have  been  dis¬ 
bursed  by  the  institutions  receiving1  them.  Evidence  at  command 
shows  an  absence  of  system  and  regulated  method  upon  the  basis  of 
which  grants  have  been  made  and  are  made  and  applied  that  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  prudence  and  economy,  but  affords  opportunity  for 
wasteful  and  lavish  expenditures  as  well  as  culpable  mis  application 
and  mis  direction  of  the  public  funds.  The  basis  upon  which  appropri 
ations  for  charitable  purposes  and  the  methods  or  regulating1  principles 
governing  theiY  distribution  for  the  benefit  of  those  entitled  to  charit¬ 
able  aid,  is  of  special  concern  because  the  sums  now  annually  granted 
to  charitable  institutions  have  grown  to  enormous  proportions  and 
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promise  to  expand  still  more  in  the  future,  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase 
among'  the  dependent  classes. 

The  absence  of  fixed  regulations  or  statutes  according  to  which  ap¬ 
propriations  are  made  manifests  itself  at  once  in  a  comparison  of  the 
successive  legislative  acts,  granting  them.  Their  language  has  little 
uniformity  and  is  in  effect  vague  and  uncertain.  This  is  true  not  only 
*s  regards  those  acts  passed  in  the  same  legislative  session,  but  particu¬ 
larly  so  of  acts  passed  by  different  Legislatures  showing  that  there  is 
uo  general  fixed  principle  running  from  year  to  year  according  to  which 
;eference  may  be  made  and  appropriations  governed.  Every  year’s 
vork  is  apx^arently  isolated,  excepting  so  far  as  certain  classes  of  de¬ 
pendents  are  concerned,  for  whom  a  cetain  yearly  grant  is  made,  and 
he  only  thing  certain  then  is  that  those  who  are  to  be  the  recipients  are 
recognized  as  permanent  wards  of  the  state  and  the  fact  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  apportioned  amount  is  reasonably  assured  provided  the 
noney  is  forthcoming. 

This  uncertainity  and  vagueness  exists  first  in  the  lack  of  proper 
specification  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  moneys  are  appropriated  to 
nstitutions.  The  intention  of  legislators  as  to  the  uses  for  which 
noney  appropriated  is  to  be  applied  is  left  in  doubt,  so  that  its  appli¬ 
cation  is  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  persons  receiving  it.  In  many 
instances  there  is  no  specification  whatever,  the  gift  being  outright 
vithout  the  least  qualification.  As  where  a  certain  sum  is  given  “  for,” 
>r  “appropriated  to,”  an  institution,  or  so  much  “for  the  indigent  in¬ 
ane”  or  so  much  “for  the  indigent  blind,”  again,  in  1887,  granted  “to 
he  board  of  managers”  of  a  certain  hospital,  or  “to  aid  the  funds”  of 
he  institution,  or  so  many  thousands  to  a  charitable  commission  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  work,”  such  instances  being  without  further  qual- 
fication'  as  to  like  use. 

Again,  moneys  are  appropriated  to  an  institution  for  a  number  of  ob- 
ncts  with  no  specifications  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  devoted  to  each,  as 
or  instance  a  certain  lump  sum  is  given  to  an  institution  for  salaries  of 
tfficers  ;  for  maintenance  and  support  of  inmates  ;  for  repairs  and  fix- 
ures ;  for  new  furniture  and  for  the  erection  or  completion  of  a  new 
milding,  all  the  items  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  sum  given  with  no 
pecific  provision  for  each.  As  in  1885  to  a  private  hospital,  “$10,000 
or  support,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  buildings,”  in  1885  to  a 
n’ivate  hospital,  “$10,000  for  additional  real  estate,  and  alterations.” 

The  lack  of  system  or  fixed  regulations  is  illustrated,  secondly,  in 
hose  acts  in  which  a  certain  degree  of  specification  is  attempted.  This 
xists  in  the  varying  nature  of  such  acts  and  in  the  apparent  absence  of 
definite  and  fixed  understanding  as  to  the  limitations  or  extent  of 
:erms  used  in  them.  Acts  for  successive  years  vary  not  only  as  to  the 
ict  of  specification  but  while  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  distinction  be- 
ween  special  and  general  appropriations,  in  the  latter  case  vary  in  de.- 
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gree.  In  one  act  general  appropriation  may  be  made  for  the  entir 
maintenance  of  an  institution,  leaving  the  interpretation  of  the  exter 
of  that  term  entirely  to  the  judgment  or  inclination  of  the  officials,  re 
ceiving  the  grant ;  in  a  succeeding  act  there  is  appropriated  to  the  ver 
same  institution  a  certain  amount  again  for  maintenance,  but  in  add 
tion  a  specific  amount  also  for  salaries  of  officers ;  ‘another  sum  for  re 
pairs,  still  another  for  furniture.  The  legislators  of  one  session  hoi 
the  word  maintenance  to  cover  such  items,  in  a  general  way,  as  pertai 
to  the  ordinary  care  and  support  of  an  institution,  while  the  member 
of  a  succeeding  Legislature  use  the  very  same  word,  but  in  a  limite 
sense.  At  another  time,  money  is  given  for  the  “  maintenance”  of  an  ir 
stitution,  at  another  “  for  the  care  and  suppor  of  inmates,  ”  again  “  fc 
maintenance  and  support,”  again  “for  running  expenses,”  for“educr 
tion  and  support ;”  again  in  1889,  “  $21,000  for  education  and  mainter 
ance,  including  clothing,”  again  “  for  salaries  of  officers  and  support  c 
inmates,”  all  of  which  varying  expressions, or  a  number  of  them, may  b 
applied  in  successive  appropriations  to  the  same  institution,  and  th 
absence  of  system  and  regulation  governing  appropriations  is  furthe 
demonstrated  in  a  most  striking  way  by  the  legislative  acts,  in  tha 
there  is  entire  absence  of  uniformity  as  regards  the  amounts  granted  t 
different  institutions  belonging  to  the  same  class.  No  two  institution 
are  treated  alike  ;  no  two  receiving  similar  amounts  either  in  the  sam 
year  or  during  the  same  period  of  years. 

It  has  been  seen  that  as  closely  as  can  be  ascertained  of  the  $37,000. 
000  appropriated  by  the  state  to  charitable  institutions,  between  $12, 
000,000  and  $13,000,000  has  gone  into  the  construction  fund,  or  ha 
been  permanently  invested  in  the  property  of  institutions.  Near! 
$2, 000, 000  were  granted  under  this  head  at  the  last  two  legislative  ses 
sions.  The  increase  is  regular,  and  to  some  degree,  proportional  t 
the  general  annual  appropriations  for  maintenance  for  the  same  reason 
that  govern  the  increase  in  the  latter  case.  The  extent  to  which  sue’ 
appropriations  may  go  depending,  however,  more  upon  other  condi 
tions. 

These  figures  represent  what  are  called  special  appropriations  in  cor 
tradistinction  to  the  general  or  ordinary  annual  grants.  It  is  sugges 
tive  to  note  upon  what  basis,  and  according  to  what  methods,  specia 
appropriations  are  secured. 

The  fact  has  been  noted  that  there  is  no  system  governing  the  grant 
ing  of  money  from  the  treasury  to  charitable  uses.  Every  grant  is  isc 
lated,  as  it  were,  disconnected  with  what  has  gone  before.  The  Stat 
has  no  standards,  and  in  the  distribution  of  money  recognizes  no  classes 
It  has  no  standard  for  any  one  institution  or  class  of  institutions ;  n< 
fixed  ideas,  as  to  how  the  ends  aimed  at  by  various  charities  may  b 
best  attained.  The  $37,000,000  spent  in  charity  represents,  as  it  were 
a  series  of  experiments,  endeavors  to  discover  the  best  methods  of  re 
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forming  criminals,  of  alleviating  and  curing  the  insane,  of  redeeming 
and  making  good  citizens  of  young  criminals,  of  aiding  the  destitute, 
— experiments,  with  no  conclusions  recorded.  Every  appropriation  is 
based  upon  the  representations  of  the  particular  institution  that  wants 
it.  There  are  no  regulations  governing  the  requirements  or  conditions 
of  charity.  No  means,  for  instance,  of  determining  the  limitations  or 
defining  the  conditions  upon  which  persons  are  entitled  to  charity. 
Each  institution  has  its  own  rules.  Hence  abuses  creep  in.  Persons 
are  admitted  to  hospitals,  who  are  able,  and  ought  to  be  made  to  take 
*  care  of  themselves,  and  pay  their  own  bills  for  medical  advice  ;  children 
are  placed  in  reform  schools  by  parents  who  desire  to  escape  support¬ 
ing  them,  not  because  they  are  criminally  inclined ;  there  are  patients 
who  receive  the  support  and  care  of  the  State,  when  they  and  their 
friends  are  able  to  provide  for  them,  without  classing  them  as  indigents. 
It  can  be  seen  how,  by  extension  of  this  principle,  the  State  could  be¬ 
come  a  sort  of  huge  benefit  society  of  which  rich  and  poor  alike  are 
members. 

In  this  connection  there  is  to  be  noted  the  dissimilarity  existing  be¬ 
tween  institutions  of  the  same  class,  or  having  in  view  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  the  same  character  of  charity.  Boards  of  management  of  in¬ 
stitutions  generally,  are  formed  in  the  same  manner.  Beyond  forma¬ 
tion,  uniformity  ceases.  As  to  the  internal  methods  of  management, 
no  two  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  are  alike.  Each  institution  has 
its  distinct  and  individual  constitutions  and  by  -laws  :  its  board  of  man¬ 
agement  is  divided  into  committees,  with  functions  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves,  ujDon  its  own  basis,  it  has  its  distinct  sets  of  officials,  having 
duties  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  different  from  those  of  a  like  set  of 
officers  in  another  institution.  For  instance,  the  internal  management 
at  Norristown  is  divided  into  three  independent  departments.  Not  so 
at  other  insane  hospitals.  Harrisburg  has  a  steward,  Danville  has  none 
and  Warren  wants  none,  and  what  is  most  pertinent  in  the  present  in¬ 
quiry,  each  institution  has  its  own  distinct  financial  system,  methods 
of  accounts  and  book-keeping. 

Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  State  has  no  standards.  For  the 
correction  of  every  human  ill  there  are  various  theories  as  to  methods. 
Every  institution  of  the  State  represents  a  different  theory,  or  is  in  a 
transitory  state  from  one  to  another.  The  eastern  and  western  Peni¬ 
tentiaries  represent  the  principles  of  solitary  confinement  and  congre¬ 
gate  imprisonment ;  the  insane  hospitals  are  experiments  of  differing 
methods  and  theories  as  to  the  cure  or  care  of  the  insane,  or  are  in  a 
i  transition  state :  the  House  of  Befuge,  Morganza,  Huntingdon,  and 
rarious  children’s  aid  societies,  represent  different  ideas  as  to  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  young  criminal.  All  are  advancing  towards  the  same 
goal  along  different,  apparently  unexplored,  paths,  while  the  State  un¬ 
complainingly  stands  by  and  furnishes  the  money. 
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It  follows  from  all  this,  that  the  growth  and  development  of  instiiu 
tions  depend  entirely  upon  the  institutions  themselves.  There  is  nc 
limit  to  the  demand  for  appropriations  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned, 
Having  no  fixed  ideas  or  statutory  regulations,  the  State  accepts  the 
word  of  institutions  as  to  their  needs  or  requirements,  and  makes  grants 
upon  the  representations  made. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  these  conditions  throughout  the  State, 
there  are  developed  certain  methods  and  practices  by  institutions,  thal 
are  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  economical  distribution  of  the  public 
funds  to  charity,  but  tend  to  extravagant  expenditure,  and  the  impropei 
use  of  money,  as  well  as  endanger  the  interests  of  the  indigent  and 
other  classes  receiving  the  State’s  bounty. 

This  is  manifested  at  once  in  the  constant  endeavor  of  institutions  tc 
secure  appropriations  for  special  objects.  Managing  officials  seem  to 
develop  almost  a  mania  to  get  possession  of  and  disburse  public  funds. 
They  vie  with  each  other  in  this  respect,  and  every  occasion  that  can 
by  any  possibility  be  made  a  pretext  for  more  grants,  is  eagerly  em¬ 
braced.  There  is  on  hand  at  every  institution,  a  constant  project  in¬ 
volving  the  expenditure  of  money.  Every  report  to  the  Legislature  and 
Board  of  Charities  offers  plans  and  arguments  for  new  buildings,  more 
land,  extensive  improvements  or  alterations  in  some  form.  There  is 
hardly  a  completed  institution  in  the  State.  $5,000,000  has  been  in¬ 
vested  in  the  property  of  the  five  insane  hospitals  of  the  State,  yet  not 
one  of  them  is  finished.  Each  has  extensive  plans  either  in  operation 
or  in  prospect.  So  with  other  charities.  None  are  completed  so  long 
as  the  treasury  is  open,  and  all  have  in  constant  contemplation,  further 
additions  or  alterations  looking  to  their  advancement,  or  the  increase 
of  their  possessions.  * 

To  bring  about  the  ends  aimed  at,  institutions  exhibit  very  little 
sense  of  restraint  as  to  the  means  employed.  The  conditions  of  their 
growth  depend  upon  their  own  energy.  The  treasury  is  opened  to  them 

provided  they  can  control  legislation  in  their  behalf.  To  this  end  then 
it  becomes  one  of  the  main  duties  of  managing  officials  and  superinten¬ 
dents  to  present  petitions  to  the  Legislature  and  to  secure  votes  for  the 
projects  they  desire  to  promote.  In  other  words,  under  the  present 
order  of  affairs  a  premium  is  put  on  lobbying  by  the  State. 

To  what  extent  institutions  employ  that  practice  is  well  known  to 
legislators. 

*The  extent  to  which  this  securing  of  appropriations  for  special  purposes  can  be 
carried,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Harrisburg  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  There  are 
hardly  half  a  dozen  years  in  the  history  of  this  institution  in  which  it  has  not  received 
special  appropriations  for  alterations  or  improvements.  From  1866  to  1890,  there 
have  been  but  two  years  in  which  such  appropriations  have  not  been  made,  and  in 
only  two  of  the  years  in  which  appropriations  were  received  did  they  amount  to  less 
than  110,000  a  year  ;  all  these  specific  grants  were,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  regular, 
annual  appropriations  for  maintenance. 


When  a  new  charitable  enterprize  is  inaugurated  and  it  is  proposed  to 
build,  it  becomes  at  once  a  duty  of  the  officials  interested  to  represent 
to  the  Legislature  and  Board  of  Charities  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
project,  the  conditions  and  circumstances  calling  for  it,  and  the  method 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  the  requirements.  Plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  for  instance  of  a  new  structure,  for  which  an  appropriation  is 
asked,  are  presented  with  the  cost  of  building,  formulated  often  times 
in  detail.  Take  the  case  of  an  entirely  new  institution  which  the  State 
votes  to  build,  a  hospital  perhaps.  In  every  charter  or  legislative 
act  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  a  charitable  association  or  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  institution  by  the  State,  there  is  a  distinct  pro¬ 
viso  relating  to  the  value  of  property  to  be  held.  In  the  former  case, 
there  is  always  an  express  limitation  as  to  the  value  of  property  that 
such  corporation  may  hold  and  in  the  latter  case  a  most  distinct  and 
•unmistakable  proviso  limiting  in  figures  the  amount  which  the  new 
building  or  structure  is  to  cost.  The  language  of  the  proviso  is  pro  • 
pibitory,“  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $60,000,”  or  other  sum.  The  amount 
named  in  the  legislative  act  is  the  sum  required  according  to  the  rep¬ 
resentations  made  and  upon  that  basis  the  appropriation  is  gTanted. 
The  clause  in  the  act  is  meant  to  limit  the  actual  amount  of  money 
:o  be  invested  in  the  building,  necessary  to  complete  it  ready  for  oc- 
pupancy.  If  it  does  not  mean  that  it  means  nothing.  So  also  as  re¬ 
gards  special  structures  or  improvements  to  property.  The  appropri¬ 
ations  are  governed  by  the  representations  made  to  the  Legislature. 

In  practice,  however,  the  promises  made  and  the  plans  offered  are 
arely  followed  and  the  provisos  attached  to  charters  are  in  most  in- 
tances  entirely  disregarded.  It  is  the  history  of  nearly  every  insti- 
ution  the  State  has  built,  that  the  amount  originally  appropriated  has 
>roved  insufficient  and  the  buildings  have  not  been  finished  until  more 
pecial  grants  had  been  secured.* 

The  method  followed  is,  as  soon  as  an  appropriating  act  becomes 
law  and  the  money  is  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have  a  project  in 
and,  to  abandon  the  plans  proposed  at  first,  or  to  change  them  so  that 
a  effect  the  buildings  or  improvements  finally  undertaken  are  always 
pon  a  more  extensiye  scale  and  will  cost  more  money  than  was 
riginaly  calculated. 

:  This  is  done  upon  the  assumption  that  more  appropriations  will  be 


*Take  for  instance  the  history  of  the  Anthracite  Hospital  at  Ashland.  The  Act 
roviding  for  this  institution  makes  the  distinct  proviso  “  that  the  total  expenses  of 
dd  buildings  shall  not  exceed  sixty  thousand  dollars,”  “  The  said  commissioners 
lall  proceed  to  erect  said  buildings  and  complete  the  same,  *  *  *  and  upon 

iunpletion  of  said  hospital  shall  surrender  their  trust  to  the  board  of  managers.” 
'istead  of  $60,000,  $145,000  has  already  gone  into  the  construction  funds  of  the  hospital, 
spt  including  the  amount  taken  regularly  out  of  the  ordinary  maintenance  funds 
r  the  purposes  of  improvement  to  the  building.  The  hospital  moreover  has  been 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  for  a  number  of  years  and  yet  is  not  nearly  completed. 
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made  when  the  money  already  at  hand  is  exhausted,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  buildings  are  notwithstanding*  still  in  an  unfinished  condition.  In 
stead  of  being*  held  in  restraint  by  the  prospect  of  lack  of  funds,  man¬ 
aging*  officials  apparently  regard  the  above  condition  rather  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  proceed  as  they  have  begun,  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  the  State  having  already  invested  large  sums,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
an  enterprise,  must  advance  more  moneys  in  order  to  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  secure.  In  other  words,  intitutions  in  this  manner  follow  their 
own  plans  and  aims,  and  endeavor  to  force  the  State  into  a  position 
where  it  will  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  rescue.  It  can  be  seen  to 
what  this  may  lead.  It  is  being  done  constantly  by  institutions,  the 
Board  of  Charities  apparently  being  powerless  to  prevent  the  practice, 
or,  at  least,  permitting  the  process  to  go  on  until  it  has  gone  so  far 
that,  all  things  considered,  sanction  seems  advisable. 

Upon  this  basis  of  anticipating  appropriations,  institutions  have  fre¬ 
quently  undertaken  extensive  operations  and  partly  erected  buildings 
or  contracted  for  other  property.  It  has,  however,  happened  that  the 
expected  appropriations  for  some  reason  have  not  been  forthcoming, 
— for  instance  perhaps  because  of  lack  of  funds  in  the  treasury,  or  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  not  to  countenance  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed.  At  such  times,  buildings  have  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
years  in  a  partly  finished  condition,  waiting  from  one  session  to  another 
for  more  money. 

This  has  happened  more  than  once  in  the  history  of  State  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  Harrisburg  Hospital  furnishes  a  recent  illustration  of  this.  It 
has  been  held  in  contemplation  for  some  years  to  secure  appropriations 
for  the  erection  of  a  large  central  building*  at  the  liosptial,  to  be  used 
as  a  culinary  department  and  to  afford  dining  room  accomodations  for 
patients,  after  the  manner  of  the  recently  completed  building  at  the 
Norristown  Hospital.  Every  effort  is  to  be  directed  by  the  management 
to  secure  an  appropriation  to  this  end.  In  anticipation,  buildings 
erected  recently  have  been  constructed  upon  plans  looking  forward  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  covered  passage  ways,  de¬ 
signed  ultimately  to  connect  with  the  proposed  kitchen  and  dining 
rooms,  remain  at  the  present  time  unfinished,  and  will  be  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  unused  until  the  central  building  is  erected.  It  does  not  appear 
what  authority  there  is  for  these  anticipatory  proceedings,  except  that 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  according  to  which  State 
institutions  frequently  develop. 

Here  again  another  custom  of  institutions  is  illustrated,  namely,  that 
of  borrowing  funds  to  complete  an  enterprise.  This  also  is  being  done 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  State  will  ultimately  pay  the  debt  thus 
contracted.  It  often  happens  in  this  case  that  Legislatures  do  not  look 
favorably  upon  the  scheme.  It  follows  then  that  the  debt  continues ; 
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session  al'tei  session  appeals  are  made  for  its  payment,  the  interest  ac¬ 
cumulates,  and  e\ei<\  influence  is  brought  to  bear  m-  its  behalf,  until 
finally  the  requisite  number  of  votes  are  obtained  and  the  State  pays 
the  debt,  interest  and  all. 

I  Herein  lies  the  danger  of  the  precedent  established  by  the  State  in 
[assuming  obligation  for  debts.  There  is  evidence  that  institutions 
deliberately  borrow  capital  for  the  advancement  of  charitable  schemes, 

relying  upon  the  probability  of  the  State’s  ultimately  liquidating  the 
indebtedness. 

:  There  is  under  the  present  methods  of  building  institutions,  no  posi¬ 
tive  assurance  to  the  State,  at  the  time  appropriations  are  made,  that  the 
representations  upon  which  they  are  made  will  be  fulfilled  Everything 
is  done  upon  the  basis  of  charity.  There  is  no  fixed  responsibility  any¬ 
where,  no  penalties  are  attached.  So  long  as  it  can  be  clearly  shown 
i.hat  the  mone^  gianted  has  all  been  applied  in  the  general  direction  of 
•harity,  it  matters  apparently  very  little  how  it  is  applied.  The  spirit 
)f  benevolence  is  over  all. 

Building  commissions  and  managing  boards  can  assign  most  praise  - 
vorthy  motives  when  their  plans  and  actions  appear  to  tend  only  to 
rards  the  extension  of  charity,  whatever  directions  may  have  been  given 
I  o^ely  they  ma3T  have  been  followed. 

It  has  been  seen  that  money  aggregating  millions,  annually  placed 
;u  the  hands  of  various  corporations  and  institutions,  is  in  many  in- 
tances  practically  unlimited  as  to  the  specific  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be 
ait,  or  is  distributed  upon  a  basis  in  varying  degree  so  vague  and  un- 
ertain  as  to  lea's  e  a  wide  latitude  as  to  the  directions  of  its  disburse- 


lent. 

While  it  is  generally  understood  by  legislators  and  the  public,  that 
iere  is  a  well  marked  difference  between  special  grants  of  money  made 
jy  the  State  for  permanent  investment  in  the  property  of  an  institution, 
id  the  ordinary  annual  appropriations  made  for  support  and  main- 
i ‘nance,  there  are  no  regulations  or  statutes  governing  this  distinction, 
j;  is,  for  instance,  nowhere  defined  as  to  what  constitutes  the  mainten- 
nce  or  support  of  an  institution. 

As  a  consequence,  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  maintenance,  sup- 
brt  and  improvements,  is  left  entirely  to  the  interpretation  of  the  man- 
png  officials  of  the  arious  charities.  There  is  no  common  accepta- 
jon  of  them,  and  they  are  taken  to  comprehend  anything  and  every - 
ing  according  as  it  is  seen  fit  to  place  a  construction  upon  them. 
Managing  officials,  at 's  arious  institutions,  hold  that  under  the  laws 
gneral  appropriations  may  be  applied  to  practically  any  ends,  so  long 
;  the  general  objects  of  the  charities  are  observed. 

“  Maintenance”  is  often  regarded  as  including  not  only  such  items  of 
<  pense  as  pertain  to  food,  clothing,  the  physical  care  of  inmates,  sal¬ 
ves  of  officers,  and  ordinary  repairs,  but  also  the  payment  of  debts. 
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extraordinary  repairs,  extensive  improvements  to  building’s,  and  even 
tlie  erection  of  new  buildings  or  the  acquisition  of  other  property.  Foi 
instance,  Dr.  Hutchinson  of  the  Dixmont  Hospital  for  the  Insane, holds 
that  general  funds  for  maintenance  of  the  insane,  cover  not  only  tin 
ordinary  items,  but  also  extensive  repairs  and  new  buildings  “  when  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  patients. ”  In  his  report  for  1889  he  says,  “The 
average  weekly  cost  per  patient  is  $4.76^  which  is  somewhat  in  excess  ol 
former  years,  but  is  accounted  for  in  the  extensive  improvements  under¬ 
taken  and  which  form  a  part  of  the  total  cost  of  maintenance.  ’’There 
seems  to  be  a  general  sentiment  of  this  kind  among  managing  officials. 

It  follows  naturally  from  the  above  facts,  that  institutions  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  disburse  the  funds  granted  them  in  practically  what¬ 
ever  manner  they  see  fit.  In  other  words,  the  accepted  distinction  be¬ 
tween  general  and  specific  appropriations  is  lost  sight  of  in  practice. 
Institutions  are  enabled  to  divert  money  granted  annually, say  for  main 
tenance  or  support,  to  purposes  not  contemplated.  Money  is  taken  from 
the  ordinary  fund  and  devoted  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  purchase  of 
real  estate,  or  other  extraordinary  expenditures. 

The  investigations  of  the  committee  among  the  various  charitable 
institutions  of  the  state  reveal  the  fact  that  these  practices  are  freely 
followed. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Dixmont  Hospital  for  the  year  1889,  show¬ 
ing  the  expenditures  of  the  institution,  there  are  items  of  ordinary 
repairs  amounting  to  more  than  $10,000,  extraordinary  repairs,  $3,500; 
general  improvements,  the  Annex  Building,  $23,000;  “  Items  charged 
to  expense  account”  (under  which  there  is  a  bill  of  $3,500  devoted  to 
boring  for  gas)  $5,400,  ora  total  of  about  $42,000,  all  expended  out  of 
the  ordinary  funds  at  the  command  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Biddle,  superintendent  of  the  Anthracite  Hospital,  Ashland, 
states  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  exact 
number  of  patients  at  the  hospital,  and  the  amount  received  monthly 
as  general  appropriations  is  always  expended  in  completing  the  hos¬ 
pital,  or  upon  improvements  upon  the  house  and  grounds.  As  high  as 
$500  and  $600  has  been  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  maintenance  fund 
in  a  single  month  for  this  purpose.  , 

To  illustrate,  the  maintenance  account  for  one  month,  June,  1889,  is 
given  as  follows : 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  June, .  $2,666  6(1 

Expended  on  buildings  for  June,  .  346  00 

Maintenance,  .  1,365  53 

Salaries,  .  715  66 

Amount  expended  by  House  and  Grounds 

Committee,  .  238  68  2,665  87 


Balance, 
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The  general  annual  appropriation  to  this  Hospital  is  $32,000.  At 
i  the  rate  of  $500  monthly,  $6,000,  or  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole  amount 
would  be  annually  devoted  to  other  ends  than  maintenance.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  full  amount  allowed  by  the  State  is  always  drawn,  whet¬ 
her  or  not  the  stipulated  number  of  patients  is  actually  in  the  hospital. 

So  also  at  the  Harrisburg  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Mr.  B.  F. 
Kendig,  for  nineteen  years  steward  of  the  institution,  states  that  both 
superintendents  Curwen  and  Gerhard  exhibit  disregard  for  the  provisos 
attached  to  appropriations  and  c<  by  an  overreaching  in  any  direction, 
funds  from  another  quarter  would  be  applied  to  relieve  the  embarrass¬ 
ment.”  He  certifies,  furthermore,  that  “Deficiencies  thus  occurring 
(because  of  extraordinary  expenditures)  are  made  up  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  funds,  that  is,  the  fund  for  maintenance  and  support  of  patients. 
The  money  thus  spent  is  accounted  for  in  the  reports  to  the  Legislature 
■  and  Board  of  Charities  under  the  head  of  expenditures.  In  this  way, 
large  and  extensive  improvements  have  been  made  and  even  whole 
buildings  constructed.  ” 

The  committee  is  in  possession  of  a  certified  statement  taken  by  Mr. 
Kendig  from  the  books  of  the  Harrisburg  Hospital,  and  covering  the 
period  from  1879  to  1889.  Mr.  Kendig  asserts  that  the  annual  reports 
presented  to  the  Legislature  and  Board  of  Charities,  do  not  accurately 
present  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution ;  that  they  are  made 
up  to  suit  the  notion  of  the  superintendent,  as  to  whether,  in  view  of 
ifuithei  appropriations  at  that  particular  time,  it  is  advisable  to  show  a 
good  or  bad  financial  condition. 

The  purpose  of  the  statement  specially  made  out  was  to  “  enlighten” 
and  refresh  the  minds  of  the  trustees  as  to  the  manner  in  which  expen¬ 
ditures  had  been  made  and  reported  as  ordinary,  for,  and  during,  the 
time  specified.”  It  involves  only  the  general  or  ordinary  fund  of  the 
institution  received  from  the  State  counties  and  private  individuals,  and 
excludes  entirely  all  appropriations  made  for  a  specific  purpose.  The 
per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  weekly  for  each  year  of  the  time  covered, 
3alculated  upon  two  bases,  is  given.  The  first  is  upon  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  ordinary  supplies  and  ordinary  repairs  to  buildings. 
The  supplies  include  : 

Household  supplies,  fuel  and  lights,  clothing,  medicines  and  medi- 
*al  supplies,  furniture,  including  bedding,  farm,  garden,  dairy  and 
dable,  miscellaneous  expenditures,  wages  to  regular  employes,  sala- 
ies  of  officers,  travelling  expenses  of  officers,  collecting  accounts,  stew¬ 
ard’s  incidental  fees. 

The  second  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  above  items  with  added  charges, 
mder  the  head  of  extraordinary  expenditures.  Appended  is  a  resume 
*f  the  statement  showing  the  variations  of  per  capita  cost  for  the  given 
:ears  according  to  these  calculations.  The  statement  entire  is  pre- 
ented  with  this  report. 
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The  total  amount  taken  out  of  tlie  ordinary  fund  and  expended  under 
the  head  of  extraordinary  expenditures,  as  represented  in  the  statement 
for  the  ten  years,  aggregates  $38,500. 

These  are  some  of  the  instances  falling*  under  the  observation  of  the 
committee.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  affairs  must 
be  apparent.  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that  these  methods 
are  more  or  less  practiced  at  institutions  generally  throughout  the 
State.  There  is  little  distinction  as  to  the  uses  to  which  tlie  funds  are 
applied.  It  is  the  custom  to  draw  the  full  amounts  allowed  by  the  State 
as  general  and  special  appropriations.  These  then  constitute  the  funds 
at  command  of  the  institution.  The  use  of  them  depends  upon  the  pro¬ 
jects  at  hand  or  in  prospect ;  the  constant  aim,  however,  being  to  use 
them  all  in  some  way  or  other.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  practice  of  di¬ 
verting  the  general  annual  appropriations  to  other  ends  than  mainte¬ 
nance  means  one  of  two  thing’s.  It  means  either  that  the  persons  for 
whose  proper  care  and  support  the  money  is  granted  do  not  receive  the 
benefit  of  it  in  that  way,  and  are  therefore  stinted  in  some  manner  that 
pertains  (as  in  the  case  of  the  insane)  to  medical  treatment  and  physi¬ 
cal  comforts,  or  to  the  instruction  and  care  generally  of  other  classes  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  or  it  means  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  is 
rated  too  high  for  certain  institutions  receiving  general  appropriations 
upon  the  basis  of  maintenance,  and  that  tlie  State’ s»wards  can  be  as 
well  provided  for  at  less  cost  if  properly  managed. 

A  suggestive  fact  in  connection  with  the  all-embracing  construction 
of  the  words  maintenance  and  support ,  as  indicated  by  the  practices  of 
institutions,  is  the  constant  and  frequently  excessive  variations  in  the 
weekly  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  for  different  years  at  the  same 
institution,  as  well  as  at  different  ones  of  the  same  class.  This  per¬ 
tains,  perhaps,  more  expressly  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Mr. 
Kendig’s  statement  respecting  the  Harrisburg  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
is  illustrative  of  this  practice.  Differences  for  certain  years  are  ex¬ 
traordinary,  even  upon  the  basis  of  ordinary  supplies  and  ordinary  re¬ 
pairs.  The  highest  per  capita  cost  is  for  the  year  1882,  when  it  reached 
the  figure  of  $1.77.  The  advance  from  1879  to  1880  was  61  cents  per 
person  weekly ;  from  1879  to  1882,  93  cents  per  person.  There  was  a 
gradual  ascent  in  per  capita  costs  from  1879  to  1882,  when  it  reached 
its  highest  point  or  $1.77.  There  was  then  a  gradual  descent  to  1887, 
when  it  reached  its  lowest  figure,  or  $3  73  per  week,  a  difference  of  $1.01 
per  week  for  each  patient.  In  other  words,  it  cost  $1.01  more  per 
week  per  patient  in  1882  than  it  did  in  1887,  five  years  later.  The  most 
abrupt  jump  was  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  period  covered,  the  per 
3apita  cost  for  1888  being  71  cents  higher  than  in  1887.  * 

*The  same  differences  prevail  in  per  capita  costs  reckoned  upon  the  second  basis, 
liat  is,  upon  expenditures  for  ordinary  supplies,  ordinary  repairs,  and  extraordi- 
lary  expenditures  made  out  of  the  ordinary  fund.  Upon  this  basis  it  cost  $1.22  more 
i  week  per  patient  in  1888  than  in  1887. 
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PEI V ATE  CHABITIES. 


Of  the  $37,000,000  sum  total  of  appropriations,  a  sum  approaching 
nearly  $11,000,000  has  been  granted  to  private  charities,  or  such  chari¬ 
ties  as  are  incorporated  by  the  State,  but  managed  wholly  by  private 
individuals,  and  supported  only  in  part  by  State  funds. 

This  calculation  includes  such  institutions  as  the  schools  for  the  l)eaf 
and  Dumb,  at  Philadelphia  and  Wilkinsburg,  the  Blind  Institution,  at 
Philadelphia,  the  House  of  Befuge,  Philadelphia,  House  of  Befuge, 
Alleghenny,  before  it  was  merged  into  the  Morganza  Beform  School, 
general  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  (not  those  supported  wholly 
by  the  State) ,  homes  (not  the  soldiers’  homes) ,  orphan  schools  (not 
soldiers’  orplion  schools)  and  miscellaneous  charities  and  commissions 
generally. 

The  following  table  will  show  what  proportion  has  gone  to  some  of 
these  institutions  and  classes  :* 


Schools  for 

Construction. 

Maintenance. 

Total. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

Blind,  Philadelphia,  . 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Wilkinsburg,  .  . 
House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  .  . 
House  of  Refuge,  Pittsburgh  (not 

Morganza), . 

General  Hospitals  (not  State),  .  .  . 
General  Homes  (not  Soldiers)  and 

miscellaneous  charities, . 

Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded, 

$193,000  00 

101.500  00 
127,300  00 

220.500  00 

(Estimated) 
1,041,700  00 

(Not  divided) 

262.500  00 

$2,194,600  00 
1,369,000  00 
420,800  00 
1,395,000  00 

'619,000  00 

1,056,500  00 

$2,387,600  00 

1.470.500  00 
548,100  00 

1.615.500  00 

600,000  00 

1.660.700  00 

1.148.700  00 
1,319,000  00 

$1,946,500  00 

$7,054,900  00 

$10,750,100  00 

The  remarkable  increase  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  number  of 
institutions  receiving  aid  from  the  State  ostensibly  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses,  is  referred  to  elsewhere.  This  increase  it  will  be  seen  is  confined 
in  great  part  to  the  so-called  private  chartities,  or  to  privae  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  destitute  and  to  miscellaneous  charities.  A  proportion 
nate  increase  will  soon  render  the  Commonwealth  a  contributor  to  the 
funds  of  every  charitable  institution  in  the  State.  In  1879  there  were 
in  all  seven  institutions  receiving  support  in  part  from  the  State,  two  of 
which  were  homes  for  the  destitute,  and  one  a  hospital.  In  1885  there 
were  twenty -five  institutions  so  supported,  the  number  including  nine 
hospitals,  nine  homes  and  several  aid  societies.  In  1887  there  were 

*The  lack  of  detail  and  specification  as  to  the  objects  for  which  appropriations 
are  made  applies  most  to  charities  of  the  above  class.  It  is  not  attempted,  therefore, 
in  the  above  table  to  divide  appropriations  to  homes  for  destitute  persons  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  charities  into  construction  and  maintenance  funds. 
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thirty -six  institutions,  sixteen  hospitals  and  fourteen  homes  and  other 
charities.  In  1889  there  were  fifty-seven  institutions,  or  twenty-three 
hospitals  and  twenty  homes  and  other  charities.  Upon  this  basis  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions  receiving  State  aid 
for  the  years  1887  and  1888,  over  the  two  years  immediately  peceding  is 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  that  for  ’89  and  ’90  over  ’87  and  ’88,  sixty- 
three  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  many  vetoes  of  Governor  Beaver  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  of  office,  aggregating  upwards  of  $2,000,000,  most  of 
which  were  in  the  line  of  requests  for  charity,  and  the  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  that  failed  to  secure  legislative  approval  of  their  petitions, 
because  of  lack  of  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  which,  by  the  nature  of 
circumstances,  will  continue  to  ask  for  appropriations  until  their  peti¬ 
tions  shall  be  approved,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  far  the  bounty  of  the 
State  will  be  made  to  extend  in  the  near  future. 

In  order  to  understand  the  conditions  upon  which  the  public  money 
has  been  appropriated,  an  examination  of  the  organization  of  the  above 
named  institutions  and  their  methods  of  management  is  necessary. 
Their  method  of  formation  is  simple.  A  number  of  private  individuals 
by  contributing  to  a  common  fund  designed  for  charitable  purposes, 
form  themselves  into  an  association.  In  order  to  hold  property,  and 
advance  the  objects  of  their  charity,  they  procure  a  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration.  Added  membership  in  this  corporation  is  based  upon  the 
payment  of  certain  small  sums  into  the  common  fund,  and  such  mem¬ 
bership  entitles  each  person  to  a  vote  in  the  constitution  of  the  body 
to  which  is  delegated  the  authority  to  handle  and  disburse  the  money 
at  hand  for  the  ends  aimed  at ;  each  member  of  the  association  is  called 
r  contributor. 

Contributors  to  the  House  of  Refuge  Association,  of  Philadelphia, 
become  such  in  three  different  ways,  viz  :  Payment  of  a  sum  of  $25 
ponstitutes  membership  for  life ;  $10  annually  for  three  years,  consti¬ 
tutes  life  membership ;  and  the  sum  of  $2  annually  constitutes  mem¬ 
bership  while  contribution  continues.  The  body  thus  constituted  elects 
rom  its  members  a  board  of  twenty-one  managers  for  terms  of  three 
/eats,  a  third  of  the  number  being  elected  annually,  for  the  purpose 
)f  conducting  the  institution.  Of  this  body  five  members  constitute 
i  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It  elects  its  own  officers, 
neets  monthly,  and  elects  annually  such  officers  and  subordinates  as 
t  may  determine,  fixing  compensation  and  term  of  service.  It  makes 

ts  own  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  and  amends  or  alters  them 

it  will.* 

I  The  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  constituted  in  prac- 
ically  the  same  manner.  “Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the 

Association  who,  having  been  admitted  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  cor- 

___  —  —  - - - - - — 

*  In  the  House  of  Refuge  there  are  now  several  managers  appointed  by  the 
-ourts  ot  Philadelphia  county. 
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porators  by  a  majority  of  votes  thereat,  or  having:  been  nominated  at 
such  a  stated  meeting-  of  the  board  of  managers  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  votes  at  tire  next  stated  meeting  of  the  same,  shall  pay  in 
advance  a  sum  of  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  annum,  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  gross  sum  of  not  less  than  thirty  dollars,  which  shall  con¬ 
stitute  him  a  member  for  life.  ” 

The  Board  divides  itself  into  committees  having  various  functions, 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  institution.  There  are  twenty 
five  managers,  and  five  constitute  a  quorum  for  transacting  business. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  is  styled  the  patron  of  the  institution. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jan.  27,  1824,  says  :  “  The  said  Institution 

(Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind)  shall  be 
governed  by  such  constitution,  laws,  or  by-laws  as  are  now  in  existence, 
until  the  same  be  altered  by  the  members  thereof,  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  said  constitution  ;  and  the  said  Institution  shall  have 
power  to  make,  alter  or  repeal  their  constitution  or  laws,  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  they  shall  deem  expedient.  ”  There  is  added  a  provision  that  no 
law  or  by-laws  be  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Payment  of  twenty  dollars  constitutes  life  membership  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  a  type  of 
its  class,  and  one  dollar  per  year  makes  the  contributor  a  member  for 
that  period. 

Hospitals  are  incorporated  and  managed  upon  the  same  principle. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  management  and  conduct  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  is  by  private  individuals  wholly.  The  State  has  no  represen¬ 
tation  whatever  on  the  managing  boards,  and  therefore  no  voice  in  the 
distribution  of  the  money  it  appropriates  to  them. 

The  acts  of  incorporation  state  how  membership  in  the  association  is 
constituted,  limit  the  amount  of  capital  the  corporation  may  hold,  and 
give  general  directions  regarding  the  constitution  of  boards  of  mana¬ 
gers  or  directors  from  the  body  of  contributors.  Generally  the  number 
of  members  to  constitute  the  managing  body  of  an  institution,  also  the 
officers,  are  provided  for.  The  direct  management  of  the  institutions 
is,  however,  left  entirely  to  these  managing  bodies.  They  adopt  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws,  and  amend  or  alter  them  at  will,  they  elect  their 
own  officers,  and  decide  upon  systems  and  methods  pertaining  to  the 
purposes  of  the  charities  under  their  particular  control.  In  other  words, 
they  are  limited  or  restrained  in  no  way  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned, 
and  claim  that  they  are  in  all  respects  under  no  obligations,  except 
such  as  all  corporations  are  under,  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  State’s  connection  with  institutions  of  this  class  is  therefore  on 
a  double  basis.  It  first  grants  corporate  powers  to  the  charities,  just 
as  it  grants  them  to  any  association  applying  for  incorporation.  No 
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special  rights  are  reserved,  because  of  the  unusual  nature  of  the  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the}^  are  therefore  essentially  private  corporations. 

The  peculiar  nature,  however,  of  the  purposes  for  which  these  bodies 
are  associated  together,  the  fact  that  they  are  charitable  institutions, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  State  is  compelled  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  care  and  support  of  certain  classes  of  its  people,  establishes  a 
second  relation  whereby  the  State  conveys  annually  to  the  institutions 
large  sums  to  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  ends. 

On  the  basis  of  this  second  relation,  the  State  has  already  invested 
811,000,000.  Some  of  the  institutions  are  supported  almost  entirely 
^  mo  teA  .  ^V[unv  receive  their  largest  contributions  from  the 
State  treasury.  Certain  ones  get  $80,000,  and  $100,000  annually,  not 
including  the  sums  that  are  given  for  special  causes.  Yet  as  to  the 
I  distribution  of  this  money,  the  proper  disposition  of  it  to  the  ends 
aimed  at,  the  Commonwealth  has  no  voice  whatever.  Though  granting* 
millions,  she  has  not  even  the  vote  of  a  private  individual  who  pays 
one,  two,  or  three  dollars  annually  for  membership  in  a  charitable  cor¬ 
poration. 

It  follows  from  the  conditions  above  that,  so  far  as  the  State  is  con- 
!  cerned,  these  institutions  are  practically  irresponsible.  Matters  of  in¬ 
ternal  policy,  methods  of  conduct,  the  treatment  and  care  of  persons  for 
whom  the  charities  exist,  the  development  and  labors  generally  of  the 
institutions,  are  exclusively  in  charge  of  private  individuals.  The  only 
manner  of  restraint  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  through  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  or  the  fear  upon  the  part  of  the  charities 
I  themselves  that  appropriations  may  be  withheld.  Neither  of  these 
causes,  however,  operates  except  in  a  very  remote  and  inefficient  way. 
Many  of  the  institutions  manifest,  in  the  first  place,  decided  opposition 
to  anything  that  may  be  interpreted  as  limitation  of  their  rights  as 
private  organizations.  They  are  private,  their  methods  are  private, 
'and  as  such  are  above  question  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  A 
certain  degree  of  deference  is,  of  course,  shown,  but  efforts  upon  the 
part  of  the  public  to  secure  official  information  respecting  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  the  institutions  generally  are  opposed.  For  example,  the 
work  of  this  committee  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  this  disposition 
to  disguise  facts  rather  than  freely  reveal  them.  It  is  therefore  often 
difficult  to  secure  accurate  information  regarding  these  institutions, 
even  when  the  attempt  is  made. 

As  to  the  withdrawal  of  support  from  an  institution  that  is  once  en¬ 
rolled  upon  the  State’s  list,  this  is  regarded  by  institutions  only  as  a 
remote  possibility,  under  existing  conditions.  The  very  fact  that  the 
institutions  are  private  protects  them.  Abuses  of  management  may 
go  on  for  years  without  being  known,  until  they  aue  carried  to  such 
extremes  that  the  xeersons  themselves,  who  are  the  sufferers,  suddenly 
iwaken  public  opinion  to  the  exact  state  of  affairs.  Reasons  for  witli- 
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holding'  appropriations  are,  therefore,  rarely  at  hand,  because  they  are 
not  known  to  exist.  There  is  the  further  fact,  moreover,  that  if  appro¬ 
priations  were  suddenly  withheld,  the  classes  of  persons  in  the  care  of 
these  institutions  would  immediately  be  thrown  directly  upon  the 
hands  of  the  community.  In  such  an  instance  there  would  be  no 
moneys  at  command  by  which  they  could  be  properly  provided  for 
until  other  institutions  were  built,  and  they  would  be  forced  to  resort  to 
the  county  poor  houses.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  State,  having  already 
expended  millions  of  dollars  upon  the  property  of  such  institutions, 
would  suddenly  withdraw  to  build  others  instead,  even  though  abuses 
of  a  certain  degree  might  be  known  to  exist. 

It  is  seen  therefore,  that  the  prospect  of  the  State’s  withdrawal  j>er- 
manently  from  a  well  established  institution  of  this  character  is  deci¬ 
dedly  remote,  and  exercises  but  a  small  part  in  molding  the  conduct  or 
management  of  such  institutions,  so  that,  in  fact,  private  charities  are 
practically  irresponsible  to  the  State  and  the  public  in  general.  There 
is  no  direct  executive  authority  to  control  them,  and  no  assurance  that 
they  will  be  conducted  for  the  best  interest  of  the  persons  for  whom 
primarily  they  exist. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  State,  in  some  instances,  practically 
the  only  contributor  to  the  funds  of  private  charities,  and  in  many  the 
largest,  is  notwithstanding,  entirely  at  their  mercy.  It  enters  into  a  con¬ 
tract  and  fulfils  its  part  by  appropriating-  the  money  stipulated.  There 
is,  however,  no  guarantee  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  institutions 
will  fulfil  their  part.  Errors  and  abuses  cannot  be  corrected,  if  they 
occur:  investments  cannot  be  controlled.  The  motive  of  the  State’s 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  an  obligation  to  care  for,  edu¬ 
cate  and  reform  certain  classes  of  persons.  There  is  no  assurance, 
however,  that  it  will  be  able  to  fulfil  this  obligation  in  a  proper  manner 
through  the  agencies  employed.  The  work  is  left  entirely  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  themselves.  To  show  how  this  operates,  for  instance,  every 
person  belonging  to  a  class,  which  the  State  supports,  is  equally  en¬ 
titled  to  the  benefits  accorded.  If  one  indigent  deaf  or  blind  person 
is  entitled  to  the  care  of  the  public,  all  such  persons  are.  There  can 
r>roperly  be  no  discrimination,  but  it  will  be  noted,  that  admissions  to 
institutions  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  institutions  them¬ 
selves.  Accordingly  such  discrimination  may,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
does  take  place. 

Take,  for  illustration,  the  case  of  the  institution  for  the  blind.  There 
is  a  committee  on  admission  and  discharge,  which  is  governed  entirely 
by  its  own  discretion  and  inclination,  and  votes  to  admit  only  such  per¬ 
sons  as  it  sees  fit.  The  State  has  no  direct  power  to  secure  admission 
to  any  or  all  of  its  indigent  blind.  So  also  discharges  are  governed, 
the  State  having  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The  State’s  wards  are  there¬ 
fore  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  this  committee,  or  the  superintendent  of 


the  institution  acting*  in  their  name,  and  to  what  end  this  power  maybe 
abused  has  been  revealed  repeatedly  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
Children  have  been  illy  fed,  harshly  treated  and  kept  in  subjection  by 
fear  of  dismissal ;  and  when  organized  complaint  has  been  made  there 
has  been  added  severity  or  dismissal.  Since  the  recent  investigations 
of  the  institution  for  the  blind,  children  who  testified  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  against  the  school  are  said  to  have  been  discharged  for  this 
reason. 

Another  instance  of  this  discrimination  is  seen  in  the  arbitrary  rule 
made  by  the  institution  for  the  blind  that  children  must  furnish  their 
own  clothes.  The  State  appropriations  are  intended  to  be  applied  to 
(supplying  the  clothing  of  its  indigent  blind  children  as  well  as  their 
food.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  same  policy  if  the  committee 
on  admission  and  discharge  should  stipulate  that  blind  persons,  to 
secure  admission  to  the  school,  must  bring  with  them  certain  staple 
articles  of  food,  or  furnish  certain  books  and  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
their  instruction. 

Following  from  the  conditions  governing  their  formation  and  organi¬ 
zation,  our  private  charities  are  subject  to  certain  grave  dangers,  such 
as  have  affected  like  institutions  in  other  countries. 

For  instance,  by  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  original  body  of  con¬ 
tributors  and  the  failure  of  others  to  take  their  places,  membership  in 
an  association  may  die  out  to  the  extent  that  finally  the  corporation  em¬ 
braces  only  the  boards  of  management  or  trustees.  In  this  way  mana¬ 
gers  ultimately  succeed  themselves  or  elect  such  persons  as  they  see  fit; 
,they  become  accountable  only  to  themselves  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties  and  the  proper  use  of  the  funds  or  property  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  an  unscrupulous  majority  in  a  board 
might  entirely  pervert  the  original  design  of  a  charitable  institution  and 
adapt  their  methods  to  the  accomplishing  of  wholly  different  results. 

The  full  extent  of  this  danger  is  not  now  appreciated  because  of  the 
:act  that  the  majority  of  the  charities  in  Pennsylvania  are,  as  yet,  of 
comparatively  recent  organization.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  control  of  charitable  corporations  falls  into  the  hands 
a  few  practically  self-appointed  persons  is  already  observable  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  older  institutions,  and  if  the  conditions  remain  the  same  as 
it  present,  there  is  no  limit  to  which  it  may  not  extend  in  the  future. 

Again,  under  the  existing  order  of  things,  it  is  within  easy  range  of 
30ssibility  for  a  body  of  designing  men,  who  have  been  in  no  way  con- 
lected  with  the  creation  of  an  institution,  and  who  are  not  interested  in 
he  benevolent  objects  it  has  in  view,  to  obtain  actual  possession  of  it, 
dniply  by  gradually  becoming  contributors  and  electing  themselves  or 
heir  representatives  to  the  board  of  trustees  or  managers;  thus  finally 
securing  possession  of  valuable  properties  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
>f  dollars  in  invested  funds.  Once  in  possession,  there  would  be 


nothing-  to  prevent  such  a  clique  from  diverting-  the  money  of  the 
charity  to  their  own  use. 

This  result  can  be  accomplished  even  more  speedily  where  the  char¬ 
ter  of  an  institution  empowers  its  manag-ers  to  elect  members  of  the 
board,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  body  whatever. 

It  is  surely  obvious  that  institutions  thus  conducted  without  supervi¬ 
sion  or  any  responsibility  to  higher  authority  are  in  danger  not  only  of 
involuntary  mismanagement,  but  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  culpably  misapply  their  resources  in  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
selfish  ends. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  as  they  appear  to  the  committee,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  there  be  a  thorough  re-organization  in  the  management  of 
the  various  charitable  institutions,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
State ;  that  there  be  close  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  condition 
and  methods  of  these  institutions  and  an  accurate  supervision  of  their 
financial  transactions  by  the  Auditor  General. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  State  should  be  given  representation 
upon  the  various  boards  of  management,  in  such  proportion  as  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  amount  annually  appropriated  from  the  public  treasury 
as  compared  with  the  income  from  other  sources.  In  making  such  an 
apportionment  of  the  managers  it  will  be  proper  to  allow  due  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  fact  that  the  first  cost  of  the  plant  of  some  institutions  was 
entirely  provided  by  private  subscription,  while  in  others  much  of  the 
money  was  granted  by  the  Legislature.  It  is  believed  that  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  readily  accorded ;  but  if  it  be  re¬ 
fused  in  any  case,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  State 
should  not  entirely  withdraw  its  support  from  the  institution  so  refus¬ 
ing,  and  provide  for  the  particular  class  of  dependents  of  which  it  had 
charge,  in  an  institution  of  a  strictly  public  character  and  whose  manage¬ 
ment  is  wholly  under  State  control. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Charities  and  Correction  recommends  the 
enactment  of  the  following  law : 


AN  ACT 

To  authorize  the  Auditor  General  to  formulate  a  system  of  uniform  accounts  to  be 
kept  by  the  institutions  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  state,  or  receiving  aid 
therefrom,  providing  for  examiners  to  enforce  the  same  and  regulating  the  making 
and  disbursing  of  appropriations  thereto. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  as  soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
as  may  be  practicable,  the  Auditor  General  shall  formulate  a  plan  or  system 
of  keeping  the  accounts,  with  forms  of  voucher  or  vouchers,  or  other 
papers,  upon  which  all  moneys  shall  be  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury, 
and,  also,  a  form  of  requisition  or  requisitions  upon  which  shall  be  ob¬ 
tained  all  stores  and  supplies  of  every  nature  or  kind  necessary  for  the 
maintaining  of  all  insane  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  houses 
of  refuge,  hospitals  or  other  institutions  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  State,  or  receiving  aid  therefrom,  to  the  end  that  uniformity  and 
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accuracy  in  the  accounts,  as  well  as  safety  of  the  public  moneys  may  be 

secured. 

Section  2.  The  gross  amount  of  all  moneys  appropriated  by  law  to 
each  of  the  insane  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  houses  of 
refuge,  hospitals  or  institutions  owned  hi  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State,  or 
receiving  aid  therefrom,  shall  remain  in  the  State  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  each  of  said  institutions,  and  shall  be  paid  out  to  any  such  person 
or  persons,  contractor  or  contractors  for  furnishing  stores,  supplies,  ma¬ 
terials  of  any  character  or  description  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  such 
institutions,  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  upon  such  requisition, 
voucher  or  form  prepared  by  the  Auditor  General,  as  provided  for  in 
the  first  section  of  this  act.  Such  requisition,  voucher  or  form  shall  set 
forth  the  item  or  items  against  which  it  shall  be  drawn,  and  shall  state 
the  kind  or  description  of  all  materials,  stores,  supplies  or  other  articles 
required  for  the  care,  treatment  and  maintenance  of  the  inmates  of  such 
institutions. 

Section  3.  The  Auditor  General  is  hereby  required  to  cause  exami-  * 
nations  to  be  made  of  the  books,  accounts  and  money  on  hand  of  said 
institutions  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the  year  and  as  much  oftener 
is  he  may  deem  necessary.  For  that  purpose  he  shall  appoint  special 
igents  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 
The  agents  selected  to  make  these  examinations  shall  be  instructed  to 
j3xamine  the  books,  accounts,  stores,  materials  and  all  supplies  on  hand  or 
mder  the  control  and  care  of  such  institutions,  and  they  shall  make  a  full, 
accurate  and  faithful  return  of  their  condition  to  the  Auditor  General. 

Section  4.  All  proceeds  of  sales  of  old  material,  condemned  stores, 
supplies  or  other  public  property  of  any  kind,  shall  be  deposited  and. 
covered  into  the  treasury  and  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  applied  except 
n  consequence  of  a  subsequent  appropriation  made  by  law. 

Section  5.  No  advance  of  the  money  of  the  State  shall  be  made  in  any 
?ase  whatever  to  any  institution  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by,  or  receiv- 
ng  aid  from,  the  Commonwealth.  In  all  cases  of  contracts  for  the  per- 
ormance  of  any  service,  or  the  delivery  of  articles  of  any  description, 
or  the  use  of  the  said  institutions,  paj^ment  shall  not  exceed  the  value 
)f  the  service  rendered,  or  of  the  articles  delivered  previous  to  such 
myment.  Provided ,  however  :  That  it  shall  be  lawful,  under  the  special 
lirection  of  the  Governor,  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  to  make  abso- 
utely  necessary  advances,  whereby  the  proper  care  and  welfare  of  in- 
nates  of  such  institutions  may  be  assured. 

Section  6.  The  head  or  heads  of  all  such  institutions  shall  communi- 
*ate  to  the  Auditor  General  estimates  of  expenditures,  which  shall  be  by 
ii m  transmitted  to  the  general  assembly  or  to  any  of  the  committees 
hereof.  The  said  estimates  of  expenditures  shall  specify,  as  nearly  as 
nay  be  possible,  the  sources  from  which  such  estimates  are  derived  and 
he  calculations  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  shall  discriminate  be- 
ween  such  estimates  as  are  conjectural  in  their  character  and  such  as 
.re  founded  upon  actual  information.  They  shall  also  give  reference  to 
.ny  law  by  which  the  proposed  expenditures  are  respectively  author- 
zed,  specifying  the  date  of  each  volume  and  the  page  in  the  general  acts 
>f  assembly,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  well  as  the  section  and  the  act  in 
rhich  the  authority  is  to  be  found. 

Section  7.  Whenever  any  estimate  submitted  to  the  general  as- 
lembly  by  the  Auditor  General  asks  an  appropriation  for  any  new 
pecific  expenditure,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  requiring  a 
)lan,  before  the  building  or  work  can  be  properly  completed,  such 
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estimate  shall  be  accompanied  by  full  plan  or  plans  and  detailed  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  work.  All  subsequent  estimates  for  any 
such  work  shall  state  the  original  estimated  cost,  the  aggregate  there¬ 
tofore  appropriated  for  the  same,  and  the  amount  actually  expended 
thereupon,  as  well  as  the  amount  asked  for  the  current  year  for  which 
such  estimate  is  made ;  and,  if  the  amount  asked  is  in  excess  of  the 
original  estimate,  the  full  reasons  for  the  excess  and  the  extent  of  the  an¬ 
ticipated  excess  shall  be  also  stated. 

Section  8.  The  head  or  heads  of  none  of  the  aforementioned  institu¬ 
tions  shall  expend  in  any  one  fiscal  year  any  sum  in  excess  of  appropria¬ 
tion  made  by  law  for  that  fiscal  year,  nor  involve  the  State  in  any  con¬ 
tract  for  future  payment  in  excess  of  such  appropriations. 

Section.  9.  All  balance,  of  appropriations  to  the  aforesaid  institutions 
in  the  annual  appropriation  bill,  made  specifically  for  any  fiscal  year  and 
remaining  unexpended  at  the  expiration  of  such  fiscal  year,  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  the  payment  of  expenses  properly  incurred  during  that 
year  or  to  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  properly  made  within  that  year, 
and  balances  not  needed  for  such  purpose  shall  be  covered  into  the 
treasury. 

Section  10.  Before  any  new  building  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  said 
institutions  are  commenced  the  plans  and  full  estimates  therefor  shall 
be  prepared  and  approved  as  now  provided  by  law,  and  the  cost  of  each 
building  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  such  estimates,  and  the  head 
or  heads  of  such  institutions  shall  forfeit  their  offices  or  membership  in 
their  respective  boards  of  management,  if  the  plans,  as  originally  adopted, 
are  not  followed  or  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  the  building  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  original  estimate. 

Section  11.  No  land  shall  be  purchased  or  leased  on  account  of  the 
State  for  the  use  of  said  institutions,  except  under  a  law  previously 
passed  authorizing  such  purchase  or  lease. 

Section  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head  or  heads,  or  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  or  managers  of  any  of  the  said  institutions  to  report  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  embracing  in  the 
report  the  number  of  pupils  or  inmates  received  and  discharged  during 
the  preceding  quarter,  and  the  number  remaining  in  the  institution; 
also  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  industries  taught  and  the  progress 
made  therein ;  likewise  a  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  from  what  sources  they  are  derived ;  also  for  what  objects  the 
disbursements  have  been  made.  These  reports  shall  be  made,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  annual  reports  already  provided  by  law  to  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities. 

John  E.  Beyburn,  Chairman ,  | 

Amos  H.  Mylin, 

William  McAleer, 

James  L.  Graham, 

Kobert  E.  Dearden, 

James  W.  Walk,  Secretary. 


Committee. 


A  large  number  ol'  reports  are  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  prepared  by  its  inspector  and  in- 
pectress.  They  indicate  varying  degrees  of  efficiency  and  inefficiency  in  the  various  institutions 
throughout  the  State.  Against  two,— the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  Reform  School,  at  Mor 
ganza,— very  serious  charges  of  cruelty  have  been  made.  Certain  testimony  in  reference  to  these 
institutions  in  possession  of  the  Committee  is  herewith  transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  and  it 
earnest  attention  to  this  subject  is  respectfully  asked. 
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SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 


Note.— The  previous  parts  of  this  report  have  received  the  approval  of  the  entire 
Committee,  but  in  regard  to  the  two  special  investigations,  detailed  in  the  pages 
which  follow,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  reach  a  unanimous  agreement.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  statements  made  and  conclusions  reached  in  the  remaining  sections  of 
the  report  rests  solely  with  those  members  of  the  Committee  whose  signatures  are 
affixed  to  the  several  parts. 


THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 

BLIND,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  sitting’s  of  the  Committee  on  Charities  and  Correction  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  began  March  21st,  1890,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity,  1705  Chesnut  street,  Philadelphia,  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  greater  part  of  five  days. 

The  history  of  abuses  and  mis  management  in  this  institution  has 
been  made  well  known  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press 
and  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities.  It  is  the  province  of 
this  Committee  to  add  to  that  testimony  only  so  far  as  pertains  to  the 
I  purposes  for  which  the  Committee  has  been  created,  and  its  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  directed,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  general  object 
at  hand. 

As  to  the  immorality  of  King,  the  ex-prefect  of  the  school,  no  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  considered  necessary.  Knowledge  of  his  crimes  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  before  they  became  generally 
known  to  the  public  through  the  press,  and  a  thorough  investigation 
would  have  been  made  had  not  the  action  of  the  criminal  courts  pre¬ 
cluded  that  necessity. 

At  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  King  was  already  in  their  hands,  formally 
accused,  and  has  since  been  committed  to  the  penitentiary  for  his 
offenses.  His  guilt  marks  the  height  to  which  carelessness  and  neglect 
in  the  conduct  of  an  institution  may  go,  and  it  is  a  suggestive  question 
liow  long  he  might  have  remained  in  the  institution  had  not  public 
attention  been  called  by  the  expose  in  the  Philadelphia  “  Press,  ”  or  by 
jkhis  Committee  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  former. 

The  Committee  finds  : — 

I.  Neglect  upon  the  part  of  the  managers  to  perform  the  duties  re¬ 
quired  of  them  for  the  proper  and  efficient  management  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 
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II.  Failure  by  the  Institution  to  supply  proper  food  and  clothing 
for  the  inmates. 

III.  Unjust  and  cruel  treatment  of  children. 

IV.  Excessive  and  unwarranted  economy  in  certain  departments  oi 
the  Institution. 

V.  Improper  and  reprehensible  methods  employed  in  relation  to  the 
State’s  funds. 

The  managing-  body  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
is  composed  of  the  most  prominent  and  respected  citizens  of  the  State. 

No  criticism  can  be  made  of  their  ability  to  direct,  or  doubt  imputed 
as  to  their  interest  in,  the  charity  of  which  they  have  control.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  established  on  every  hand  that  these  gentlemen,  with 
several  exceptions  have  failed  to  give  the  time  and  attention  required 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  to  their  neglect  ir 
this  respect  must  be  attributed  in  great  measure  the  grave  and  seri 
ous  faults  revealed  in  the  recent  investigations.  By  a  gradual  pro¬ 
cess  practically  the  care  of  the  blind  school  has  been  consigned  wholly 
to  the  principal,  while  the  managers  have  been  content  to  limit  theii 
connection  with  the  active  management  of  the  institution  to  monthly 
meetings  for  ratifying  his  work.  In  other  words,  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  are  these  :  The  Board  is  divided  into  a  number  of  committees, 
having  different  functions  in  accordance  with  the  various  departments 
of  managing.  By  the  testimony  of  the  managers,  it  has  become  the 
custom  of  these  committees  to  defer  to  one  another  entirely  ;  the  various 
departments  have  become  separated  and  managers  have  maintained  a 
degree  of  familiarity  only  with  questions  falling  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  committees.  In  turn  the  committees  have  grown  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the  principal  for  information  respecting  the  condition  oi 
the  institution  and  its  requirements.  Beyond  attending  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Board  the  managers  with  some  exceptions  seem  to  hare 
regarded  their  obligations  as  ceasing.  Matters  pertaining  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  the  school  have  been  left  almost  exclusively  to  the  care  oi 
the  principal. 

So  far  as  personal  observation  is  concerned  little  interest  has  beeni 
taken  by  the  managers.  Their  visits  to  the  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  and  examining  its  condition  have  been  so  rare  that  only 
three  or  four  of  the  entire  Board  are  known  to  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  school.  Such  \isits  as  have  been  made,  have  been  mere  casual 
walks  through  the  institution  without  close  inspection  and  examination 
of  the  various  departments,  usually  in  company  with  the  principal,  and 
resulting  only  in  an  imperfect  idea  as  to  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 
Dr.  Caley,  six  years  a  teacher  in  the  institution,  testifies  that  during 
that  time  he  saw  managers  present  in  the  dining  room  but  once  or  twice, 
and  that  only  once  did  a  manager  visit  his  class  room.  Miss  Bacon, 
for  ten  years  a  teacher  in  the  school,  was  only  visited  in  her  class  by 
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Dr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Townsend  of  the  Board,  and  had  never  known 
a  lady  visitor  to  inspect  the  institution  during  her  connection  with  it. 
Teachers  generally  testified  that  the  managers  were  so  rarely  seen,  and 
evinced  so  little  apparent  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  that  but 
few  were  known  either  to  themselves  or  the  pupils  of  the  school.  A 
number  of  managers  had  never  been  seen  in  the  schools  at  all.  Mana¬ 
gers  themselves  testified  that  they  had  not  visited  the  institution  for 
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years,  while  the  knowledge  of  others  in  respect  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  school  was  so  limited  that  they  were  not  even  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  deaths  of  inmates  had  taken  place  at  the 
school  during  the  previous  year. 

The  second  charge  sustained  in  the  investigation  is  the  failure  by 
the  institution  to  supply  proper  food  and  clothing  for  the  inmates  of 
the  school.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  improper  way  in  which  food 
is  prepared  and  the  careless  and  wholly  inadequate  service.  There  is 
the  utmost  disregard  for  the  comfort  of  the  blind  children  in  this  res¬ 
pect.  Though  a  dietary,  said  to  have  been  collated  for  the  institution 
by  a  physician,  was  presented  by  one  of  the  board  of  managers  to  the 
committee,  it  is  well  established  that  this  has  long  since  been  aban¬ 
doned.  The  assistant  matron  who  had  charge  of  the  food  department 
two  years,  testified  that  no  such  list  had  ever  been  seen  by  her,  and 
that  she  had  prepared  the  food  according  to  the  information  received 
from  the  janitor,  and  according  to  the  orders  of  Prefect  King  and 
Mr.  Battles.  To  such  extent  is  the  food  insufficient  and  unattractive 
:  that  a  large  proportion  of  children  fail  daily  to  partake  of  it,  subsisting 
1  wholly  upon  bread  and  water  in  the  meantime. 

The  committee  offers  most  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  blind  teachers  as  compared  rvith  the  seeing 
teachers,  in  the  matter  of  food.  It  does  not  appear  Avhy  there  should 
1  be  varying  grades  of  food  either  between  teachers  and  pupils,  between 
one  class  of  teachers  and  another,  or  between  different  classes  of 
children. 

In  the  matter  of  the  seiwice  of  food  there  is  manifested  again  in¬ 
difference  to  the  comforts  of  children.  It  would  appear  that  blind 
children  being  utterly  dependent,  should  have  a  degree  of  attention 
not  required  by  children  who  are  able  to  see.  This  is,  however,  not 
given.  An  insufficient  number  of  persons  are  provided  to  properly 
care  for  the  children,  so  that  in  effect  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices 
and  fail  even  to  secure  such  food  as  is  provided  for  them. 

Again  in  the  matter  of  clothing  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  school, 
clothing  was  furnished  the  inmates  from  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
State.  By  an  arbitrary  rule  established  by  the  institution,  State  pupils 
have  of  late  years  been  compelled  to  furnish  their  oAvn  clothes  be- 
1  tore  being  admitted  to  the  school.  As  a  result  many  of  the  blind  being 
children  of  indigent  parents  haA^e  been  unable  to  properly  supply  them- 
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selves.  We  have  the  spectacle,  therefore,  of  children  all  maintained  by 
the  bounty  of  the  State,  yet,  variously  clad  according  to  the  ability  of 
their  parents  or  the  .inclination  of  alms-houses  to  provide  for  them.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  that  many  children  are  so  x^oorly  pro¬ 
vided  with  clothing  as  to  endanger  their  health  because  of  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  quantity  possessed  by  them. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rule  compelling  children 
of  indigent  parents  and  such  as  are  taken  from  the  alms  houses  is  a 
regulation  made  by  the  institution  entirely  upon  its  own  responsi¬ 
bility  and  entirely  unauthorized  by  the  State.  No  change  has  been 
made  in  the  conditions  governing  the  grants  of  appropriations  for 
maintenance  to  the  institution  excepting  that  the  per  capita  amount 
has  been  reduced  to  correspond  with  the  decreased  age  of  the  pupils 
of  the  institution.  The  amount  now  appropriated  for  maintenance 
includes  clothing  as  much  as  it  ever  did,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  If  it  is  allowable  for  the  in¬ 
stitution  to  make  arbitrary  regulations  and  establish  rules  governing 
such  conditions  before  the  indigent  will  be  admitted  to  the  institution, 
it  is  hard  to  see  where,  the  precedent  being  once  established,  the  pro¬ 
cess  will  stop.  Not  that  the  principle  which  is  claimed  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  regulation  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  undoubtedly  advisable  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  dependence  of  the  blind,  and  to  decrease 
by  every  legitimate  means,  the  extent  of  their  indigent  condition. 
When,  however,  such  a  regulation  is  made  a  positive  and  fixed  condi¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  children  are  admitted  to  the  institution  with 
the  result  that  they  are  unable  properly  to  supply  themselves,  and  their 
health  is  endangered  in  consequence,  the  duty  of  the  State  is  not  ful¬ 
filled.  If  such  conditions  are  to  be  attached  to  the  right  of  the  in¬ 
digent  to  the  State’s  care  and  protection,  it  is  eminently  the  province 
of  the  State  to  attach  them,  so  long  as  it  supplies  the  money. 

It  certainly  is  not  a  proper  thing  for  the  institution  to  draw  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  indigent  blind, 
and  then  refuse  them  admission  to  the  school  until  they  provide  in  part 
for  themselves.  To  extend  the  principle,  it  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  same  idea  to  establish  a  regulation  whereby  children  applying 
for  admission  to  the  institution  would  be  compelled  to  furnish,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  addition  to  clothing,  some  staple  article  of  food  or  appliances 
to  be  used  in  the  school  room  for  their  instruction. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  unjust  and  cruel  treatment  of  children 
in  matters  of  discipline  in  the  school.  It  has  been  a  custom  to  place 
children  upon  an  elevated  and  exposed  fire  escape  for  punishment  in 
the  coldest  days  of  winter.  At  such  times  the  children  have  been 
without  hats,  overcoats  or  proper  protection  of  any  kind,  and  have 
been  compelled  to  march  backwards  and  forwards  for  periods  of  one 
and  two  hours  thus  clothed  exposed  to  the  cold.  At  other  times  whole 
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companies  of  children  have  been  compelled  to  drill  continuously  in  the 
open  air  upon  severely  cold  days  of  winter,  without  sufficient  clothing-, 
until  almost  overcome  by  fatigue  and  cold. 

Again,  another  common  punishment  is  to  lock  children  in  small, 
close  and  illy -ventilated  cells  or  closets  for  days,  frequently  allowing 
them  nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and  water. 

Corporal  punishment  is  also  frequently  inflicted.  In  these  various 
ways  it  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  excessive  cruelties  have  been 
practised. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  children  are  blind,  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  by  nature  physically  weak,  that  they  are  poorly  fed  in  the 
institution,  and  many  of  them  not  furnished  with  sufficient  clothes,  the 
exposures  to  the  cold  above  cited  become  doubly  cruel,  and  the  actions 
of  the  officials  compelling  it  the  more  censurable.  To  say,  moreover, 
that  children  so  unprotected  were  not  forbidden  to  secure  proper  wraps 
and  covering  before  going  to  the  fire-escape  or  drill,  adds  to  the  blame 
of  the  officials  who  gave  the  orders  rather  than  excuses  them.  The 
responsibility  lies  with  the  teachers  for  allowing  their  pupils  to  go 
there  clad  as  they  were,  and  the  conclusion  naturally  reached  is  that 
the  cold  was  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  school  is  that  of  undue  harshness  and 
i  severity.  Little  sympathy  is  manifested  towards  the  children  and  there 
is  little  evidence  of  kindly  feeling. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  principles  according  to 
which  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  this  connection  are  wholly 
wrong  and  improper.  The  blind  being  weak  and  afflicted  persons, 

;  merit  a  degree  of  consideration  and  attention  not  required  by  seeing 
persons.  This  is  not  given  them, but,  on  the  contrary,  just  the  opposite 
is  true.  The  methods  of  Mr.  Battles,  the  principal,  were  exclusively 
those  of  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
employed  them  would  be  extreme  in  any  circumstances,  even  when  not 
considered  in  connection  with  weak  and  afflicted  children. 

Certain  methods  employed  by  the  institution  in  relation  to  the  se¬ 
curing  of  the  State  appropriations  may  be  characterized  only  in  the 
highest  degree  as  reprehensible,  if,  indeed,  not  dishonest.  It  is  the 
custom  to  draw  the  full  amount  of  appropriations  for  the  number  ]  >ro- 
vided  for  by  the  State,  whether  all  the  pupils  whose  names  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Auditor  General  are  actually  present  in  the  institution 
or  not.  In  other  words,  it  is  represented  to  the  State  department  that 
certain  children  are  in  the  institution  when  they  are  not,  and  the 
money  is  drawn  for  their  maintenance  and  instruction. 

A  list  is  sent  to  the  Auditor  General  certified  to  as  being  the  names 
of  blind  persons  who  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  State’s  funds. 
It  happens  often,  however,  that  children  have  left  the  institution  for 
months,  and  even  in  one  case  years,  while  they  are  still  reported  as 
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present  in  the  institution  and  the  money  is  drawn  for  them.  In  the  case 
of  Maggie  Longshaw  this  was  acknowledged  by  the  principal  to  have 
been  done,  she  having  been  absent  from  the  school  for  more  than  a 
year  according  to  his  statement.  It  is  further  testified  that  the  girl 
spent  but  a  few  weeks  of  four  years  in  the  institution,  yet  during  this 
entire  time  the  State  was  charged  for  her  maintenance. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  absence  from  the  school  for  periods  varying  in 
length  from  weeks  to  months  no  allowance  is  made,  but  the  full  amount 
of  money  is  drawn,  children  being  in  the  words  of  the  principal,  “  con¬ 
structively  present  in  the  institution  so  long  as  their  names  are  upon  * 
the  roll.”  Formal  action,  it  is  alleged,  by  the  board,  is  necessary 
before  children  are  taken  from  the  roll.  The  managers  in  justification 
or  explanation  of  this,  claim  that  they  had  at  all  times  more  pupils  in 
the  institution  than  were  ever  charged  to  the  State. 

Again,  the  institution  claims,  presumably,  to  be  considered  a  school 
instead  of  an  asylum  in  any  acceptation  of  that  term.  The  school  year 
is  ten  months.  During  the  remaining  two  months  of  the  year  the 
children  are  for  the  most  part  sent  away  from  the  institution,  and  are 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  school.  Some  of  these  have  been  forced  to 
go  to  almshouses  during  this  period,  the  majority  being  sent  to  their 
homes.  The  full  amount  of  maintenance  is,  however,  drawn  for  the 
whole  year.  In  other  words,  the  money  is  drawn  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  children  for  a  year,  when  they  are  only  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  school  for  ten  months. 

The  argument  advanced  in  justification  of  these  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices  by  the  institution  is,  that  children  are  constructively  present  so 
long  as  their  names  are  on  the  roll.  Their  places  are  retained  for  them, 
the  salaries  of  ofticers  and  expenditures  generally  of  the  institution  go 
on,  therefore  the  loss  is  with  the  child  who  is  absent. 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  such  a  practice  with  fair  and  upright  business 
methods,  and  it  is  not  proper  for  the  State  to  pursue  a  course  such  as 
is  set  out  for  it,  namely,  to  pay  for  what  it  does  not  get. 

Financially  this  institution  is  in  a  most  properous  condition.  Ap¬ 
pended  is  a  report  in  full  of  the  cash  accounts  as  presented  to  the 
Legislature  and  Board  of  Charities  for  the  year  1889,  which  will  furnish 
the  best  idea  as  to  its  finances. 
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The  undersigned  certify  that  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  account  they  find  it  correctly  stated  and  properly  supported  by 
vouchers,  and  that  on  closing  the  same  there  remains  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
of  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents  (114,350.51),  on  deposit  with  the  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company.  Signed  by  the  auditors. 
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The  institution  has  an  endowment  already  of  upwards  of  $500,000 
invested  in  bonds  and  railroad  securities.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  the  annual  cost  of  running’  the  institution  is  covered  within 
a  few  thousand  dollars  by  the  State  appropriation.  In  1889  the  pay 
merits  generally  for  expenses  aggregated  52,907.18,  the  State  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  same  year  being-  $48,000,  or  within  $4,907.18  of  covering- 
expenditures  entirely.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  with  the  exception 
of  this  small  amount  the  interest  from  the  above  endowment  and  other 
general  receipts  from  legacies  and  other  sources  is  a  clear  gain  to  the 
institution.  The  annual  income  thus  derived  being  reinvested  and 
added  to  the  endowment  fund.  In  this  manner  the  wealth  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  In  other  words,  practically,  the 
entire  annual  income  from  the  endowment,  in  connection  with  new 
legacies  annually  received  is  free  for  immediate  investment  as  capital 
upon  which  more  interest  may  be  drawn.  $25,000  was  available  from 
this  source  in  the  year  1889  alone. 

Total  receipts  for  1889, .  .$71,755  56  Payments  in  1889,  ..  $52,907  18 
Legacies  in  1889, .  6,095  00  Balance, .  24,943  38 

Total,  . $77,850  56  .  $77,850  56 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  during-  the  past  few  years  to 
increase  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  possible,  in  the  manner  above  described, 
the  capital  fund  of  the  institution.  Previously,  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Dr.  Chapin,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Battles  as 
principal,  there  is  every  evidence  of  kind  and  liberal  treatment  of  the 
blind.  To  such  extent  was  this  true,  that  it  is  held  by  the  managers, 
that  waste  of  money  resulted  from  the  benevolent  but  loose  methods  of 
Dr.  Chapin.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  under  Mr.  Battles  to 
thoroughly  reconstruct  the  financial  affairs  and  disburse  money  in  a 
more  careful  and  economical  way. 

The  process  of  retrenchment  inaugurated,  however,  under  Mr.  Battles 
has  been  carried  to  excees.  Such  cramped  economy  as  practiced 
during  his  administration  is  believed  by  the  committee  not  only  to  be 
unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution,  but 
under  the  circumstances  entirely  unwarranted  and  unjustifiable. 

It  shows  itself  at  once,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  food  department,  and 
in  the  failure  to  provide  proper  clothing  for  the  inmates.  It  is  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  failure  to  provide  more  ample  means  for  the  preparation 
of  food,  proper  service  for  the  dining  room,  sufficient  attendants  for 
the  care  of  the  blind  children,  proper  heating  of  the  building,  and 
other  details. 

It  is  demonstrated  also  in  the  limited  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  the  school,  to  the  extent  that  the  services  of  older  blind  pupils  are 
often  required  for  teaching,  in  the  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  and  in 
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the  unjust  discrimination  against  the  blind  teachers  of  the  school  in 
the  matter  of  salaries.  The  institution  generally  is  conducted  as  if  in 
an  impoverished  condition,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and,  as  has 
been  seen,  children  are  deprived  of  comforts,  when  the  State  pays 
bountifully  for  their  proper  care  and  instruction. 

In  view  of  the  facts  as  revealed  by  the  investigations,  this  committee 
would  earnestly  suggest  that  immediate  provision  be  made  for  the 
care  and  instruction  of  the  indigent  blind  in  an  institution  wholly  under 
state  control.  It  is  seen  that  they  do  not  receive  the  proper  care  under 
the  existing  order  of  affairs.  The  blind  as  a  class  merit  the  utmost  con¬ 
sideration  and  sympathy  from  the  public,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
■can  be  more  properly  accorded  with  less  cost,  and  better  results,  in  an 
institution  strictly  under  state  control.  The  State  assumes  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  under  the  present  conditions  it  is  entirely  unable  to  meet, 
although  sufficient  money  is  granted  to  that  end.  The  lamentable 
revelations  as  to  the  above  institution  is  a  warning  that  ought  not  to 
need  repetition,  and  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  remain  subject  to  the 
same  dangers  that  have  had  such  results,  as  in  this  instance.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  an  entirely  new  institution  be  built  at  a 
convenient  point,  designed  especially  for  the  blind,  and  containing  all 
that  modern  ideas  have  suggested  for  their  advancement.  Such  an  in¬ 
stitution  could  be  built  upon  a  cheaper  basis  than  is  usual,  with  the 
other  classes  of  state  institutions,  though  containing  ample  and  proper 
provisions,  and  at  much  less  cost.  In  the  meantime,  temporary  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  blind  until  the 
new  building  be  ready  for  their  occupation.  Entire  withdrawal  of  ap¬ 
propriations  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  is  advised  and  funds 
hitherto  granted  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  recommended  to  be  used 
mder  the  supervision  of  State  officials  in  a  permanent  State  institution. 

The  history  of  the  institution  is  moreover  full  of  suggestion  to  the 
State  in  relation  generally  to  the  methods  employed  by  various  chari¬ 
ties  supported  by  public  money.  It  exhibits  almost  every  phase  of  mis¬ 
management  and  improper  conduct,  neglect  upon  the  part  of  mana¬ 
gers,  deprivation  of  its  charges  in  the  matter  of  food  and  clothing,  cruel 
and  heartless  treatment  of  afflicted  persons,  improper  representations 
is  to  the  use  of  money,  immoral  conduct  of  officers. 

Such  a  condition  sustains  over-whelmingly  the  recommendations 
irged  elsewhere  by  this  committee  for  the  improvement  of  the  charity 
service  of  the  State.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  proper  repre¬ 
sentation  of  State  interests  and  funds  upon  the  managing  boards  of  ail 
pharities  receiving  aid  or  support  from  the  public  treasury.  Without 
such  participation  in  the  conduct  of  an  institution,  the  State  is  wholly 
tt  the  mercy  of  the  charities  in  question  and  its  wards  are  at  any  time 
subject  to  the  irregularities  which  have  been  revealed  in  the  case  of 
he  school  for  the  blind. 
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In  face  of  the  recent  investigation  of  this  institution,  children  who 
testified  against  the  school  have  been  discharged  for  this  reason,  others 
who  left  because  of  the  retention  of  Mr.  Battles  as  Superintendent,  are 
refused  re -admission  on  the  same  grounds.  One  of  these,  pronounced 
the  brightest  and  most  capable  girl  in  the  school  is  refused  re  admis¬ 
sion  and  will  be,  it  is  said,  forced  to  go  to  the  almshouse.  In  the  same 
connection,  teachers,  whose  testimony  fell  under  the  disapproval  of  the 
managers,  were  subsequently  discharged,  while  Mr.  Battles,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school,  who  manifested  his  utter  unfitness  for  that  position, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  was  retained  in  that  capacity,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  di  ;ect  its  affairs.  The  extent  which  abuses  in  management 
may  go  is  shown  by  abundant  evidence.  Managers  neglect  to  man¬ 
age,  superintendents  are  careless  and  indifferent  or  have  certain  aims 
of  their  own  to  advance.  As  a  result  children  are  poorly  fed,  stinted, 
badly  treated  or  neglected  so  that  the  charity  fails  to  fulfil  the  part  in¬ 
tended  for  it. 

There  is  apparently  less  examination,  less  inspection,  less  attention 
generally  to  the  affairs  of  such  charities.  Upon  the  part  of  legisia- 
tors  the  same  disposition  is  manifested  in  greater  or  less  extent  and, 
while  it  would  appear  that  the  State,  having  no  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  charities,  there  would  be  the  more  rigid  provisos  in  their 
case  governing  the  use  of  money,  granted  them  out  of  the  public  funds, 
the  legislative  acts  show  that  the  contrary  is  more  likely  to  be  true, 
There  is  generally  a  disposition  to  regard  this  class  of  charities  as 
essentially  private,  in  which  the  public  has  no  distinct  rights  so  far 
as  their  conduct  is  concerned. 

The  great  need  of  a  thorough  system  of  inspection,  constant  and 
exact,  of  charitable  institutions  by  State  officials  is  demonstrated. 

John  E.  Reyburn, 

Chairman , 
Amos  H.  Mylin, 

Wm.  McAleer, 

Jap.  L.  Graham. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

— 

A  special  investigation  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Charities 
nd  Correction,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organ- 
zing  Charity,  beginning  on  April  9,  1890,  and  continuing  through 
everal  days.  The  inquiry  was  directed  wholly  and  exclusively  in  the 
ine  of  the  committee’s  functions,  as  defined  in  the  legislative  act 
reating  it. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  were  heard,  including  managers,  of- 
icers  and  inmates  of  the  institution,  and  others,  and  a  thousand  pages, 
f  type-written  testimony  taken.  The  volume  of  testimony  is  submit¬ 
ted  in  connection  with  this  report  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be 
•laced  in  the  public  library,  at  the  disposal  of  legislators  and  the 
jeneral  public,  for  examination  or  reference  when  desired, 
i  The  investigation  reveals  certain  defects  in  the  institution  in  the 
methods  of  management  employed  and  the  system  of  reform  in  use, 
jdiich  may  be  noted  under  the  following  heads. 

1  First:  Neglect  of  managers  to  maintain  the  proper  intimate  relations 
rith  and  knowledge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  refuge. 

!  Second:  Insufficient  food  supplies  for  the  amount  of  physical  and 
lental  labor  required  of  the  inmates. 

I  Third:  Extreme  and  improper  methods  of  discipline,  as  seen  in  lock- 
ag  up  children  for  unduly  long  periods,  depriving  them  of  food, 
putting  on  line,  ”  or  compelling  boys  to  do  marching  duties  for  long 
•eriods  ;  whipping  with  rattan  and  like  methods  of  unduly  harsh  treat- 
lent. 

Fourth:  Defective  aims  and  policy  as  a  reformatory  institution. 

THE  TESTIMONY  DISCLOSES  : — 

First:  Failure  of  managers  to  maintain  close  and  intimate  relations 
dth  the  internal  affairs  of  the  institution.  There  is  not  the  proper 
egree  of  personal  attention  to  the  details  of  adminstration.  Man- 
gerial  duties  are  performed  in  an  entirely  perfunctory  manner  The 
lanagers  meet  together  monthly  to  hear  and  ratify  the  work  of  their 
arious  committees,  and  their  labors  seem  to  cease  at  this  point. 
Ifisits  at  such  times  are,  of  course,  known  beforehand  and  prepared 
Dr.  Other  visits  are  made,  but  are,  in  the  main,  mere  casual  walks 
brough  the  institution,  without  going  into  close  inspections  or  exami¬ 
nations. 

Second:  The  committee  finds  that  in  view  of  the  amount  of  work, 
hysical  and  mental,  required  of  the  boys  there  is  not  supplied  a 
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sufficient  amount  or  variety  of  nourishing'  food.  Nine  and  ten  hours 
work  constitute  a  day’s  labor,  six  of  which  are  spent  in  the  shops  and 
three  in  the  schools.  The  work  in  the  shops  is  so  arranged,  however, 
that  each  boy  has  a  certain  task  to  perform  which  for  him  constitutes 
a  day’s  work.  When  this  task  is  completed  the  boy  is  dismissed 
until  school  time.  With  extra  efforts,  he  may  perhaps  finish  his  task 
early  and  secure  an  extra  allowance  of  rest  or  playtime,  and  it  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  argued  that  the  actual  time  of  work  is  generally  less  than 
the  hours  appointed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  upon  which 
the  work  in  the  shops  is  conducted  is  that  there  shall  be  an  increase  of 
task  duty,  as  the  boy  becomes  more  skillful  in  the  particular  branch  at 
which  he  is  engaged.  With  the  privilege  of  extra  playtime  before 
him  as  an  incentive  to  extra  effort,  there  is  therefore  a  constant  tendency 
to  approach  the  limit  of  his  capacity.  He  works  under  pressure  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  the  end  undoubtedly  producing  more  than 
he  would  produce  were  he  required  to  work  moderately  during  all  the 
hours  appointed.  In  effect,  there  are  what  amount  to  six  and  seven 
hours  of  hard  continuous  exertion.  The  supply  of  food  and  nourish¬ 
ment  received  by  the  boy  to  sustain  him  for  this  effort  is  dry  bread 
and  coffee  for  breakfast,  a  weak  meat  stew,  potatoes,  and  dry  bread 
for  dinner,  bread,  coffee,  and  cheap  molasses  for  supper.  This  with 
scarcely  anj^  change  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Third:  Extreme  and  improper  methods  of  discipline  employed. 
Children  are  locked  up  in  cells  or  rooms  for  periods  of  varying  duration, 
from  days  to  weeks,  being  put  on  bread  and  water  during  such  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  compelled  to  sleep  upon  the  floor,  with  only  such 
covering  as  blankets  will  afford.  Such  cells  contain  no  furniture  of 
any  description  and  are  often  without  sufficient  heat.  Again,  boys  are 
“  put  on  line,  ”  or  forced  to  march  backwards  and  forwards  for  hours 
upon  pavements  or  cobble  stones,  often  in  the  severest  weather,  for 
trivial  offenses  in  the  scliool-rom.  Severe  whippings  with  rattans,  and 
other  punishments  of  like  severe  nature  are  resorted  to. 

The  House  of  Refuge  is  conducted  upon  an  entirely  mistaken  policy. 
The  central  idea  of  the  Institution  is  the  cheapness  and  economy  with 
which  children  may  be  kept.  Reformation,  though  professedly  the 
prime  intent,  is  made  a  secondary  consideration.  The  institution  illus¬ 
trates  admirably  the  ideas  that  prevailed  in  former  years  respecting 
the  treatment  of  criminals  and  the  evilly  inclined.  Such  classes  were 
then  regarded  iirincipally  in  the  light  of  an  unavoidable  tax  upon  the 
public  funds.  To  lessen  this  tax  was  the  aim  of  authorities  generally. 
Every  means  was  employed  accordingly  to  make  institutions  designed 
for  the  retraint  of  criminals  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible.  The 
attitude  of  society  was  one  of  hostility  to  the  criminal  and  very  little 
regard  was  had  in  its  treatment  of  him  for  his  reformation  or  Ins  restor¬ 
ation  to  respectability.  The  House  of  Refuge,  in  its  system  and 
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methods,  is  still  a  follower  of  those  ideas.  More  attention  is  given  to 
running*  the  institution  on  as  cheap  a  basis  as  possible  than  to  reform¬ 
ing  the  inmates. 

This  is  shown  at  once  in  the  industial  department.  Too  much  at¬ 
tention  is  given  towards  getting  a  large  a  return  from  a  boy’s  labor,  so 
[that  he  may  add  as  far  as  possible  to  the  support  of  the  refuge.  For  in¬ 
dance, the  industrial  department  of  the  institution  is  large  and  exten¬ 
sive.  There  are  brush  shops,  tailor  shops,  boot  and  shoe  making  shops 
md  others.  All  these  are  well  equipped  and  fitted  with  proper  appli¬ 
ances.  Instead  of  teaching  a  full  trade,  however,  it  is  the  policy  of 
die  institution  to  teach  only  parts  of  a  trade.  When  a  boy  enters  the 
nstitution  he  is  placed  in  one  or  another  of  the  shops — the  particular 
me  depending  upon  whether  more  help  is  required  there  just  at  that 
time.  There  is  no  apparent  consideration  of  the  boy’s  choice  or  adapt¬ 
ability  for  learning  a  particular  trade.  The  main  object  is  to  place 
him  where  he  can  do  the  most  work  and  produce  the  most. 

The  various  trades  are  divided  into  different  departments.  In  slioe- 
naking  there  is  a  department  for  cutting,  another  for  stitching  on  soles, 
mother  for  making  linings,  another  for  polishing,  and  so  on.  Tailor¬ 
ing  and  brush-making  are  divided  in  like  manner,  according  to  the 
lifferent  parts  of  those  trades,  the  products  of  one  department  depend- 
ng  upon  the  other.  The  boy  is  placed  into  one  or  the  other  of  these 
lepartments  and  remains  there  as  long  as  his  connection  with  the  in¬ 
stitution  lasts.  To  illustrate,  it  happens  at  the  time  of  his  admission 
fiat  more  cutters  are  needed  in  the  shoe  shop.  He  is  at  once  taught 
cutting  and  remains  a  cutter  as  long  as  he  is  m  the  House  of  Itefuge. 
;So  opportunity  is  allowed  to  learn  other  branches  of  shoemaking.  At 
irst,  he  is  given  a  certain  task  to  perform  as  constituting  a  day’s  work, 
fiat  is,  so  many  patterns  to  cut,  or  so  many  soles  to  stitch,  if  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  branch  of  the  trade.  As  he  becomes  more  skillful  and 
proficient  his  task  duty  is  increased,  the  result  being  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  producing  more  work  for  the  institution,  but  acquiring  very 
ittle  practicle  knowledge  of  the  trade  at  which  he  is  engaged,  to  be  of 
service  to  him  when  he  leaves  the  institution.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
lustrial  department  consumes  six  and  seven  hours  daily  of  each  boy’s 
;ime.  Excepting  the  few  months,  at  most,  during  which  he  is  learning 
V  branch  of  a  trade,  he  is  laboring  entirely  for  the  institution,  produc¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible  to  increase  its  income,  while  his  own  time  is 
sacrificed  to  very  little  purpose,  except  that  regular  habits  of  industry 
ire  formed. 

As  for  acquiring  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  trade  to  be  of  service  to 
lim  when  he  leaves  the  institution,  and  upon  which  he  can  depend  for 
subsistence,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  possible,  except  in  isolated 
cases,  where  perhaps  an  inmate  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
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employment  at  the  particular  branch  at  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
institution. 

It  follows  naturally  that  cheapness  and  economy  of  administration 
being  the  first  objects  to  be  attained,  the  system  of  reform  in  use  must 
exhibit  grave  defects.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  well  defined  reformatory 
system.  The  methods  employed  naturally  follow  from  the  notions  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  time  the  institution  was  built,  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  reformation  in  compelling  boys 
to  work  and  to  go  to  school. 

The  defects  are  seen  in  the  association  together  of  various  classes  of 
boys,  who  are  on  distinctly  different  bases  morally.  In  other  words, 
it  is  well  established  that  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  are 
neither  criminal  nor  incorrigible,  but  have  been  committed  to  the  in 
stitution  by  dissolute  parents  so  that  they  may  be  cared  for.  Others 
have  been  committed  for  a  first  offence,  while  others  are  distinctly  crim- 
inal  and  viciously  disposed.  Some  of  the  children  are  very  young, 
others  nearly  mature.  The  institution  does  not  afford  the  p roper  degree 
of  separation  of  these  various  classes.  They  meet  together  in  the  shops, 
schools  and  play -grounds,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  to  what  degree  the 
corruptness  of  one  may  be  responsible  for  the  corruptness  of  many. 

The  Committee  on  Charities  and  Correction  condemns  unqualifidely 
the  methods  and  system  of  management  hitherto  employed  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  It  recommends  future  support  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  only  on  the  condition  that  the  State  be  accorded  proper  rep¬ 
resentation  upon  the  board  of  managers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  already  invested  in  the  property  of  the  institution  a  very  large  sum,* 
it  does  not  appear  advisible  to  withdraw  entirely  should  the  above  con¬ 
dition  be  allowed.  The  committee  would  suggest  that  at  least  one- 
lialf  the  board  of  managers  be  direct  representatives  of  the  State,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  or  such  proportion  of  that  body  as  would  in¬ 
sure  a  controlling  vote  in  the  distribution  of  the  money  appropriated 
out  of  the  public  funds.  The  managers  recognizing  the  faults  of  the 
institution,  many  of  which  no  doubt  result  from  the  present  location  in 
the  city,  contemplate  an  early  removal  to  a  site  in  the  country,  where 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  an  entirely  new  institution  upon  the  detached 
cottage  system,  and  embodying  the  more  modern  views  as  to  the  propei 
methods  for  the  reformation  of  young  criminals.  To  this  end,  the 
property  now  held  is  to  be  sold  or  transformed  into  an  asylum  for  the 
care  of  the  criminal  insane,  the  funds  in  the  former  instance  to  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  new  institution.  Further  large  appropriations,  aggregat¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  asked  for.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  general  reconstruction  of  the  institution  contemplated  and 
the  necessary  reorganization,  the  time  is  doubly  opportune  for  the  State 
to  assume  a  direct  part  in  the  future  management  and  conduct  of  the 


*  Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($220,000). 
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refuge.  If  this  is  not  accorded,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  interests  of  the  State  would  be  better  subserved  by  withdrawal  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  House  of  Refuge  and  the  subsequent  erection  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  entirely  and  exclusively  under  State  control. 

John  E.  Reyburn, 

Chairman , 
Amos  H.  Mylin, 

Wm.  McAleer, 

Jas.  L.  Graham. 


The  Hon.  A.  A.  Clay  has  been  prevented  by  absence,  due  to  ill  health,  from  participating-  in  the 
final  preparation  of  the  Committee’s  report  and  hence  his  signature  is  not  appended. 


DISSENTING  OPINION. 

I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  fore¬ 
going  report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in 
the  following  particulars : 

1st.  The  alleged  “  carelessness  and  neglect  ”  by  the  Managers  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  required  of  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  report  does  injustice  alike  to  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  interest  which  is  taken  by  the  managers  in  the  affairs  of 
the  institution.  The  implication  of  moral  culpability  suggested  by 
the  criticisms  offered  does  not  meet  my  approval  in  view  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  at  the  official  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the 
school.  Nor  in  this  connection,  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  merit  attaching  to  the  services  of  the 
Managers,  those  services  are  freely  rendered  and  are  wholly  devoid  of 
profit  or  other  personal  advantage  to  themselves. 

2d.  The  charge  of  reprehensible,  “if  not  dishonest  methods,”  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  institution  in  connection  with  State  appropriations. 

This  is  a  serious  charge,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  unjust.  The 
nnly  existing  basis  for  it  is  the  fact  that  pupils  in  the  institution  whose 
names  are  not  reported  to  the  Auditor  General  are  occasionally  sub¬ 
stituted  for  others  whose  names  are  so  reported.  This  arises  from  the 
f  contingency  of  temporary  absence  or  final  departure  of  pupils  from 
the  school,  and  in  no  case  is  it  even  pretended  that  the  State  has  been 
lefrauded  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  practice  followed. 
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3d.  The  recommendation  that  the  State  withdraw  from  further  support 
of  the  institution  and  that  “  an  entirely  new  institution  ”  shall  be 
built  under  its  authority  and  for  its  exclusive  control.  • 

The  superior  equipment  of  the  Philadelphia  institution  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  care  and  education  of  the  blind  precludes  the  necessity  for  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  as  is  recommended  in  the  report,  and 
to  the  extent  that  defects  may  exist  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  it  is  clear  that  they  can  be  remedied  by  means  far  less 
summary  and  costly. 

Robert  R.  Dearden. 


As  to  the  report  upon  the  House  of  Refuge  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
in  the  main  the  charges  reflecting  upon  the  executive  control  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  go  much  too  far.  I  am  compelled,  therefore,  to  non-concur 
with  regard  to  them.  The  fact  is  incontestible  that  several  of  the  man¬ 
agers  really  devote  an  extraordinary  amount  of  time  and  attention  to 
the  supervision  of  affairs  in  the  institution. 

I  especially  dissent  from  the  allegation  that  “  more  attention  is  given 
to  running  the  institution  on  as  cheap  a  basis  as  possible  than  to  re¬ 
forming  the  inmates.”  In  my  belief  proof  is  wanting  to  sustain  the 
charge. 

I  likewise  disapprove  of  the  suggestion  that  “  at  least  one-half  the 
board  of  managers  be  direct  representatives  of  the  State.”  As  the 
original  cost  of  the  building  of  the  House  of  Refuge  was  wholly 
provided  for  by  private  contributors,  in  whom  the  election  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  managers  is  legally  vested,  and  as  there  are  now  upon  the 
board  five  representatives  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  three  appointed 
by  the  courts,  and  two  by  the  mayor,  from  the  treasury  of  which  city  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  income  of  the  institution  is  derived,  it  would 
seem  that  so  large  a  representation  by  the  State,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
report,  is  in  excess .  of  the  requirements  for  all  the  purposes  of  State 
protection  in  the  financial  management  of  the  institution.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  smaller  representation  than  one-half  of  the  entire  board 
would  more  effectively  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  and  that  any  just  de¬ 
mand  in  this  direction  would  be  cheerfully  recognized  by  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  institution. 

It  is  but  proper  to  add  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  institution  for  the 
blind,  the  services  of  the  managers  are  wholly  of  a  disinterested  char¬ 
acter,  except  as  they  are  inspired  by  motives  of  humane  and  charitable 
regard  for  the  unfortunate  class  that  is  committed  to  their  care. 

Robert  R.  Dearden. 


